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LORD DERBY ON THE SOURCES OF 
THE WAR SPIRIT, 


Tue speech delivered by Lord Derby at the 
annual meeting of the Brickcroft Workmen’s 
Club, in Rochdale, was ‘mportant for more than 
one reason. It was w-ighty in itself, as most 
of his lordship’s utterances are. But it was still 
more significant as an indication of the poli- 
tical tendencies of a mind singularly judicial in 
its appreciation of facts. The influence of Lord 
Derby in South Lancashire is scarcely com- 
parable to that exerted by his predecessors in 
days gone by, but still it is important. His 
exemple and his expressed opinions must count 
for a considerable weight on one side or the 
other in any general election. There is no 
doubt that at thejlast election it was an advan- 
tage to the Conservatives ; but if we may judge 
by the speech of last Thursday, they can hardly 
reckon on this influence again, at least under 
the leadership of Lord Beaconsfield. The, tradi- 
tions of the Derby family are Liberal. The 
chivalrous Toryism which succeeded to head- 
long Radicalism in the Rupert of debate,” 
was an abnormal incident in the hietory of 
the house. The present earl, in his 
youthful days, gave frequent utterance to senti- 
ments of a hard- headed and sagacious}Liberal- 
ism, in marked contrast With his political asso- 
ciations. His alliance with the fantastic 
Imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield was accidental, 
snperficial, unreal. There was too much of 
‘‘true grit” in him to tolerate the arts by 
which other eminent Tories have been manipu- 
lated into compliance with the distasteful vul- 
garity of the present Administration. His 
cool judgment has probably remarked that in 
these days it is not Liberalism that threatens 
revolution, but rather Toryism smitten with 
madness under the spells of a political wizard. 
Lord Derby knows more than he has ever told of 
the frightful risks to which this country has been 
exposed under the wild Administration of the 
present day. And though there was little in 
the recent speech, except perhaps one passage, 
inconsistent with moderate Conservatism,’ there 
was much to assure us that Toryism as at present 
interpreted will never count the speaker 
amongst its Ministers. In fact, it was, like his 
last utterance in Parliament, a speech from the 
cross benches. Whether a farther step towards 
the other side of the House is possible, we shall 
not presume to judge. , But if a coalition 


Ministry were suited to the times, one of its 


most prominent and powerful members would 
probably be Lord Derby. 

These observations apply espetially to one 
particular portion of the speech, where his lord- 


88 | warlike spirit. 


ship spoke of the depressing influence exerted 
on trade and commerce by the prevalence of a 


that peace will be kept in Europe, he said, it 
is idle to expect that trade will revive.“ In this 


* | sentence it is clearly implied that auch evidence 
z does not yet exist. Lord Derby, then, 


(hes not much faith in the Treaty of 
Berlin, or in the Anglo-Lurkish Con- 
Even the possession of Oyprus— 
that wonderful place of arms, where, in 
some harbour known only to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the whole British navy might securely ride— 


20 does not lull the late Foreign Secretary into 


security. But if in this lack of faith he differs 


89 | from his late colleagues, the contrast becomes 


still more startling when he discusses some of 


41 | the causes of the warlike spirit at home. We 
42 | all profess, he said, to wish for pbace, and I 
hope most of us do so sincerely; but do not let 


us forget that in a country like thie there are 


| interests which tend steadily and constantly in 


an opposite direction.” Now it was for the 
utterance of precisely this opinion that Mr. 
Bright was denounced in the days of the 
Crimean war as uncharitable, malevolent, and 
a slanderer of his‘fellow-countrymen. And the 
parallel becomes more striking as Lord Derby 
descends to particulars. He insists on the 
influence of a “more numerous and more 
highly trained military class tham we ever had 
before.” He notes that there is in, what are 
called the upper classes scarcely:a family that 
has not some connection with the army,” 
and he urges that we must here “ recognise a 
social influence which tells largely when ques- 
tions of war or peace are in the balance.” 
Again, he points out that we dave a large 
number of persons in the business classes to 
whom war is a profitable speculation.”” ‘Ships 
are wanted for transport, guns, rifles, armour- 
plates, stores of every description, horses; and 
that vast demand, however dearly it has to be 
paid for by the community as a whole, gives a 
temporary stimulus to industry, and makes a 
good many private fortunes.” Here we have 
the whole secret of the warlike enthusiasm 
avimating pot-valiant magnates at Oity feasts. 
But from the lips of a late culleague of Lord 
Beaconsfield the words are rather \startling ; 
they are much more like those off a Radical 
orator. And still more Radical is the next 
allusion. Tou have always a certain 
number of interests, not of course always the 
same, which may be described as threatened 
interests. Those who represent them are expecting 
Parliamentary interference of some kind, and look 
forward to it with about as much pleasure as a 
patient in the surgeon’s hands looks forward to 
an operation without chloroform.” These 
people, we are told, will do anything to gain 
time; and they do gain time by war. We ven- 
ture to say that in all Mr. Bright's orations 
there is no more searching, more outepoken, 
or more scathing exposition of the springs of 
military enthusiasm than is given in these 
plain, unvarnished words of a Conservative 
statesman. Whether the man who talks home 
truths of this kind can ever be quite at home 
amongst Conservatives again, we perhaps are 
not competent to judge. But in any case, we 
are grateful for so powerful a warning againet 
a constant danger. There was very much more 
in the speech worthy of observation, particu- 
larly the contempt with which the folly of a 
Protectionist reaction was of. But the 
particular passage of the speech to which we 
have called attention has been less noticed than 
others, and yet appears to us the most pregnant 
of all, : | 


: 


Till we have gome evidence | 


| he fundamentally differs. 


CANON RYLE AGAIN! 


Canon Ryle seems to have taken the place of 
Archdeacon Denison as the fighting man of the 
Church. The archdeacon has almost ceased to 
protest and lament; and, with the feeling that 
everything ecclesiastical has gone, or is going, 
to the bad, now awaits in comparative quietude 
the completion of the evil work against which 
he has in vain struggled. Doctor M‘Neile and 
Mr. Close—formerly conspicuous champions be- 
longing to the opposite camp—have grown old, 
and have been made deans beside. The Rev. 
Joseph Bardsley, once conspicuous in the work 
of Church defence, has subsided into the 
obscure activity of an Hast-end rectory. But 
Canon Ryle is still spared to agitate the Church, 
and to amuse the world, and as he is not only a 
very Vigorous, but, as the Church Times accu- 
rately says, ‘‘ the most mixed person we are 
acquainted with,” we follow his movements with 
a degree of interest which is attributable, in part 
to wonder at what he has already said and done, 
and still more to wonder at what he will say and 
do next. 

The journal just named goes so far as to 
describe the Canon as quite a psychological 
phenomenon,” and illustrates the description 
by details which we quote for the information 
of our readers, rather than as endorsing them 
for their strict propriety. In an article, headed, 
% Quirk, Gammon, and Snap,” the Church 
Times says— 

When Mr. Samuel Warren found it necessary for the 

urposes of his once famous novel, Ten Thousand a 
Fear,” to create an attorney who should combine the 
greatest plausibility with che sharpest and most dis- 
reputable practices of the class of pettifoggers, it seems 
to have struck him that the task was impossible, and so 
he adopted the expedient of associatiog in one firm 
three lawyers of the varied types he wanted. But Mr, 
Ryle can exhibit in his own the most apparently 
incompatible qualities. When he speaks at a Church 
Con or other neutral gathering, he comes out as 
the Rev. Oil Gammon to perfection. So taking is his 

eral can „ his bo ie, his consideration for 
teens who differ from him, and his air of plain, blunt, 

lish honesty, that you might think you were listenin 
to Archdeacon Denison. But when he gots amongst b 
own people, the editor of the Rock himself could hardly 
make a more painful exhibition of fervent uncharity, 
bigotry, narrow-mindedness, and all the other faults 
which belong to a vicious polemic. 

We think that Canon Ryle’s contradictions 
can be explained without calling in the aid of 
psychology, or any other science. The simple 
fact is, that he is trying to occupy incompatible 
positions, and to reconcile principles which are 
altogether irreconcilable. Thus Canon Ryle, 
though he avows himself to be a thorough 
Church reformer,” and exposes the evils existing 
in the Establishment with an outepokenness not 
to be surpassed by the most vehement Libera- 
tionist, says that his mind is made up,” and 
that he is ‘‘ resolyed to put up with all the evils 
of our present position before he joins the cry 
of disestablishment.” Then he is a strong anti- 
Sacerdotalist; but at the last Church Congress he 
wound up his denunciation of the Sacerdotalists 
by declaring, ‘‘I will tolerate these men on my 
principle of Church comprehensiveness, and, in 
return, I ask them to tolerate me.” Yet in a 
paper written by him not many years ago he 
plainly stated that, while the various schools 
within the Church cam co-operate for benevolent 
purposes, and so resist secular education and 
disestablishment, they cannot honestly co- 
operate in dealing with the souls of men! And 
ever and anon he gives proof of the sincerity 
of that conviction by his assaults on some of 
the ecclesiastical ‘‘ schools” to which he is 
opposed; and shows that he finds it a great 
deal easier to talk about toleration at a Church 
Congress than to be tolerant in his treatment 
of those members of his own church from whom 


\ 
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We have a new proof of that factin the recent 
correspondence between Oanon Ryle and another 
cathedral dignitary—Prebendary Hole—who is 
said to be a member of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament,” as well as of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, and also to have signed the 
petition to Convocation for the restoration of 
confession, and other Romish practices, in the 
Church. 

Prebendary Hole has been challenging Oanon 
Ryle to proye his statement that there is an 
organised conspiracy to Romanise the Ohurch 
of England”; and the Canon has replied in a 
very lengthened and characteristic . letter. 
It is written rather in the spirit of a Church Asso- 
ciation speech, than of a Ohurch Congress 
speech, and certainly does not verify his oppo- 
nent's comparison of him to an ancient and 
toothless terrier —at any rate so far as the 
toothlessness is concerned; seeing that he can 
bite deep, as well as bark loud. 

The rejoinders, howaver, do not indicate that 
either bite or bark is much regarded by the 
party on whom Canon Ryle showers his oppro- 

-brious epithets. Both Prebendary Hole and the 

Church Times take his statements to pieces with 
great keenness, if not coolness, and the latter 
avers that all his material statements are mis- 
representations, or mistakes, and that he has 
only shown that a great and active school in 
the Ohurch of England has acted and taught 
within the limits of the Church’s authorised 
formularies.“ And the Church Times closes its 
article thus: 


We can only say that, instead of talking about the 
Ritualists, he would do more service to his party if he 
would devote his ingenuity toa proof that the ninth 
commandment does not apply to Protestant advocates 
ourselves, the advice we give to 


Quirk and Snap manner, and say ‘‘Gammon |” 


That is simply savage; but Prebendary Hole 
is rather good-humoured than otherwise; his 
good humour savouring slightly of contempt. 
Canon Ryle had in his letter quoted largely 
from a lecture delivered by him not long ago, 
and also commended the whole lecture to the 
attention of all loyal Ohurchmen” ; adding. It 
is entitled, What do we owe to the Reforma- 
tion? and may be had for one penny, or at 68. 
per 100, from,” 40. The temptation afforded 
by this to his brother Oanon to poke fun at bim 
was too great to be resiated ; ao Prabendary Hole 
adds this amusing “ P. B.“ to his last letter :— 


I ve 
Ba 0 method of advertising his tracts, at 64. 


Pp 
edition of = Be Book about Roses” may atill be had 
from all booksellers, that as an elegant Christmas 


All this would be excellent sport if the subject 
matter in dispute were less serious, and if the 
antagonism between members of the same 
Church which it displays were not scandalous in 
itself, and calculated to prove as injurious to 
religion as to the Ohurch to which the dis- 
putants belong. How long is the spectacle to 
last? Till those who are engaged in these 
miserable quarrels become sensible of the scandal 
they create, and go their several ways, that 
they may better keep the peace towards each 
other? Experience does not justify the hope 
that that will soon or will ever be, and, there- 
fore, remedial measures must be looked for in 
other quarters. There are members of the 
Church of England not committed to either of 
the contending factions, and there are a greater 
number of Ohristian men, and peace-loving 


men, outside the Church's pale who are deeply 


pained, and even alarmed, by the continuance 
of this chronic strife in the National Church. 
It will be their duty to intervene, in the interest 
of social peace and propriety, as well as of 
Christian truth. Merely to look on, while the 
belligerents ‘‘ fight it out,” is neither religious 
nor patriotic. They belong to a national insti- 
tution, and, as a mutinous regiment is dis- 
banded, they must cease to be armed with 
State-authority and to be maintained by national 
resources. When that has been done, they 
will be at liberty to quarrel as they please 
without external interference. 
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PAPAL POLICY. 


On the election of Leo XIII. there was much 
speculation as to the probability of a change in 
the impracticable policy pursued by his prede- 
cessor. The new Pope was known to bea man 
of culture in that sense of the word which 
includes a knowledge of the world as well as an 
acquaintance with books. It was thought pro- 
bable he would appreciate the forces tending 
towards the reorganisation of Europe on the 
basis of racial kinship rather than of dynastic 
interests. And, therefore, it was hoped he 
would find some means of reconciling assump- 
tions of infalljbility and changelessness with a 
recognition of the Italian kingdom, and perhaps 
even with some concession’ to the Imperial 
claims of Germany. The restoration of Father 


Curci to favour was naturally regarded as an 


encouraging sign ; for the only, or at least the 
chief offence of this discarded Jesuit was the 
maintenance of the opinion that good Catholics, 
even in the former States uf the Church, might 
become good subjects of the King of Italy. 
True, the Father had made formal pro- 
fession of submission to the teaching of the 


Church, whatever that might be. But it was 


reasonably argued that the wording of this sub- 
mission was carefully devised so as to save the 
Papal infallibility, while leaying open a door for 
the possible recognition of altered circumstances. 
Such was our own view at the time; nor do we 
see any reason for changing it now. Vast as 
are the spiritual claims of the Papacy, there is 
probably not a ruler in the world who has less 
freedom of action than the reigning Pontiff. We 
do not wonder, therefore, that comparatively 
little progress towards a reconciliation between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal has hitherto been 
made. It is probably impeded by the monstrous 
interpretations put upon the spiritual, as dis- 
tinguished from the secular, dominion of the 
Church. And though we fear that no modifica- 
tion of the Pope’s appalling claims to spiritual 
despotism is likely to be made, we see no reason 
to doubt that the present Pontiff would be glad 
to save these at the cheap cost of acknowledging 
accomplished facts in regard to secular circum- 
stances. 


The Pope’s relations to the German Empire 
are, of course, very different: Yet, in many 
respects, the above remarks are applicable here 
also. The letter addressed last week to the 
Archbishop of Oologne is exceedingly vague 
and wordy. But one thing it shows clearly 
enough—that the new Pope is very uncom- 
fortable under the conflict commenced by Pius 
IX., and that he thinks it high time to make 
some ostentation of a conciliatory attitude. 
He believes that a favourable opportunity is 
afforded for such a demonstration by the panic 
of the German Government on the subject 
of Socialism. He reminds his ‘ venerable 
brother,” and, through him, Prince Bismarck, 
‘that the most serious perils by which society 
is menaced proceed mainly from the Ohurch of 
Jesus Christ having everywhere been deprived 
of ite salutary public influence on society, and 
from its liberty being so hampered that it can 
scarcely watch over the requirements and welfare 
of individuals.” He declares that these dangers 
have prompted him from the very beginningof his 
Pontificate to recall princes and peoples to peace 
and friendship with the Church.“ Seeing 
that, in consequence of the perversion of doc- 
trines and of the audacious schemes of certain 
perfidious men who scoff at all laws, a very 
serious disaster imperils the religious, political, 
and social order,” his apostolic zeal impels him 
to „tender the very efficient remedies the 
Ohurch possesses for human society which is 
in danger.” All this sounds very plausible, and 
if there were nothing behind, even the Evyan- 
gelical Chancellor and his pious Emperor might 

ttracted by the promise of a religious 


b 
50 ade against the threatening evil of Socialism. 


But unfortunately the cloven hoof—if we may 
be pardoned the allusion—is only too evident. 
The Pope is willing enough to help the German 
rulers against what he begins to regard as a 
common foe; but then it must be on his own 
terms. And those terms are very much the 
same as were insisted on by the man in 
* 


the fable when implored by the horse for 
aid in a crusade against the wolf. A 
saddle and bridle are indispensable, and 
these are accoutrements not easily shaken 


off when the danger is past. It is true the 


conditions are described very innocently. 
4% Never shall we be tranquil ”—in other words, 
never shall we accord to Germany the blessings 
of peace with the Church—‘“‘ so long as we see 
to the detriment of souls, the pastors of the 
Church condemned or exiled, the priestly 
ministry trammelled by every kind of restraint, 
the religious bodies and pious congregations 
dispersed, and! the education of the young, not 
even excepting the seminaries, withdrawn from 
episcopal vigilance and authority,” 

Now we have never regarded the Falk laws 
with favour, because we are sure that anything 
savouring of persecution must be a wretched 
weapon against Papal priestcraft. But under 
this description of the injuries suffered by the 


priesthood in Germany lurks an assumption of 


spiritual claims incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of civil government, and with the 
freedom of popular progress. The Pope does not 
ask for a free Ohurch in a free State. He only 
condemns, as an insult to the Church, the 
national discipline essential to the use of 
national endowments, The “restraints” ho 
would like to see removed from the priesthood 
are those which prevent ordained revilers from 
libelling and blackening peaceable citizens who 
resist their authority, The religious bodies 
and pious congregations’ to which he alludes, 
are the unnatural societies of celebates whose 
abnormal action has never failed to burden and 
corrupt and degrade the communities by which 
they have been long endured. The interference 
he claims with education is entirely incompatible 
with unfettered knowledge and popular develop- 
ment. We do not believe, then, that even the 
terrors of Socialism will frighten the German 
Government into the acceptance of overtures 
like these. We are confirmed in our conviction 
that, no matter who succeeds to the Triple 


Crown, its evil traditions must necessarily con- 


vert him into an enemy of human progress. 
And we feel fresh need to warn our own fellow- 
countrymen against being ensnared under any 
pretext into a delusive concordat with the 
Papacy in Ireland. 


THE SENATORIAL BLEOTIONS IN 
| FRANOE. 


On the results of the elections for ‘the filling 
up of vacancies in the Senate being known in 
Paris, prices rose on the Bourse, and general 
satisfaction was expressed in business circles. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon. Hitherto 
in France every Republican success has caused 
perturbation in the money market. But the 
drift of national opinion has for twelve months 
past been setting strongly in favour of the 
present constitutional régime, and the con- 
spicuous success of the International Exhibi- 
tion convinced our French neighbours that they 
do not need the pomp and trappings of royalty 
to add dignity to their position, or to maintain 
order in the land. A year ago the renewal of 
the Senate, in which there was a small majority 
against the present Government, was looked 
forward to with grave anxiety mingled with 
hope. The spirit of that body was still 
monarchical if not reactionary, and it was 
impossible to say that when the critical time 
arrived there would not be a serious conflict 
between the two Chambers. All fears were dissi- 
pated in November when the constituency which 
selected the elective senators was chosen, and last 
Sunday’s ballot amply confirms that decision. 
Ten days ago M. Gambetta predicted a Repub- 
lican triumph, and a majority of some twenty- 
five. The actual result has exceeded his most 
sanguine anticipations, The Republicans have 
secured sixty-six of the vacant seats, and the 
Conservatives, only sixteen. This overwhelming 
success has been brought about without any 
pressure on the part of the Government, and 
may be regarded as a genuine expression of 
national feeling. * — 

The new Senate will now consist of 177 
Republicans and 121 Conservatives, the latter of 
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whom may be divided into 60 Legitimists, 35 
Orleanists, and 27 Bonapartists. Of neither of 
the Monarchical sections has there been much 
to fear since the 
for recalling the Comte de Ohambord. Mutual 
jealousies have since that time destroyed 
their influence. But the activity, un- 
scrupulousness, and Democratic pretensions 
of the Bonapartists were more or less 
dangerous to the Republic. Sunday’s elec- 
tions have emphasised the fact that Imperialism 
has entirely lost its hold upon the mass of sober 
opinion in France. The Bonapartists are now 
a discredited and impotent faction, and their 
signal defeat has provoked the jeers and con- 
gratulations of their former Monarchical allies. 
The issue of these elections is decisive. The 
Republicans, having now a majority of fifty-six 
in the Senate, will be able for the next three 
years to fill up all vacancies that may arise 
from the decease of life senators. 

There does not appear any reason to expect 
that the Senate as now constituted will exhibit 
decided Radical ee The majority are 
believed to be Moderate Republicans, who will 
support necessary reforms without running 
into excesses. The extreme section does not 
number more than fifteen Radicals, whose votes 
will now be of small consequence. It is probable 
that the views expressed by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times reflect the general 
expectation. ‘‘The Republican party,” he says, 
‘* sees clearly enough that it owes the confidence 
it enjoys in the country to its wisdom and 
prudence alone, for the great mujority of 
Frenchmen look upon a wise and reassuring 
Republic as more desirable than any other 
form of Government, but at the same time 
they esteem any other form of Govern- 
ment preferable to a Republic of persecution 
and violent excesses. This is the way in which 
all sincere and practical Republicans regard to- 
day's triumph. France undoubtedly expects 
the Republican form of Government to which she 
has been clinging for eight years to be placed 
beyond the reach of insult and aggression. She 
expects the Governmental machine to work more 
and more smoothly, and that no official will blush 
at serving a Government from whom he does not 
blush to receive a salary. She expects, in short, 
that people at home will set the example of re- 
specting a Government which counts on being 
respected abroad. She deprecates any unseason- 
able measure, any revolutionary enterprise, 
anything which would disturb the security or 
menace the interests of citizens. She wishes 
the Republicans to extend to all the real liberty 
they claim for themselves. The Republic majori- 
ties in both Chambers will act more and more 
in this spirit if they desire to make the Re- 
public as durable as any French Government 
can be; and to-day’s elections will strengthen 
this tendency by showing that to the Moderate 
Republic alone does the country give its 
emphatic approval.“ 

M. Gambetta having disclaimed all desire to 
take office, it is believed that the Dufaure 
Oabinet, with perhaps a few changes, will re- 
main in power, and is expected ere long. to give 
an exposition of its policy, which will probably 
harmonise with the new aspect of affairs. The 
Government will have to deal with difficult 
problems in respect to finance, education, and 
the Romish Church, and will not be allowed to 
remain idle by the great Liberal leader and his 
powerful body of supporters in both Chambers. 
Under the new circumstances that have arisen 
the Cabinet is not likely to last very long. M. 
Dufaure is well stricken in years, and his not 
distant retirement from office must be followed 
by a reconstruction of the Government and 
the reconsideration of his present anomalous 
position by M. Gambetta. The prejudice 
which Marshal MacMahon so long entertained 
against the great Liberal statesman has probably 
been dissipated by the course of events. By bis 
ability, prudence, and consummate tact, M. 
Gambetta has consolidated the Republic, and 
has an irresistible claim to take part in its 
future administration, whenever he pleases to 
assume the responsibilities of office. But 
whether as a Cabinet Minister or the powerful 
supporter of the Government, there is every 


breakdown of the movement 


reason to believe that his influence wi used 
to strengthen the existing constitution, to 
reform flagrant abuses, and to avoid such a 
course as will strengthen the hands of the now 
discomfited Monarchical factions. 


THE CORNISH BANK FAILURE. 


THE announcement ou Saturday morning of 
the stoppage of another private bank revived a 
feeling of disquietude that had somewhat 
abated in the public mind. The result of this 
failure will be mainly local—for the business of 
Messrs. Tweedy, Williams, and Oo., trading 
as the Cornish Bank, was almost exclusively 
limited to the district of West Cornwall. ‘The 
neighbourhood around Truro, Falmouth, 
Redruth, Penryn, and Penzance will, it is 
feared, greatly suffer from the stoppage, as con- 
siderable. funds belonging to private depositors 
and to public bodies are locked up in the bank. 
Local boards of guardians, insurance com- 
panies, railways, schools, savings’ banks, and 
numerous charitable institutions have their 
resources cut off for a time; and, although 
other banks ‘are arranging, to meet the emer- 
gency, it will occasion — trouble and some 
loss. The amount of liabilities has not yet 
been ascertained, and it is variously stated at 
from half-a-million to a million. There are 
also many rumours afloat as to the recent 
history of the firm, but not much is accurately 
known. The bank has been in existence for more 
¢han a century, and until a few months ago was 
regarded with unshaken confidence. Its autho- 
rised note circulation was 40,000/., but of this 
sum only 28,000“. was actuully issued, and 
these notes were accepted as freely as those of 
the Bank of England. The farmers, tradesmen, 
and gentry of the districf were accustomed to 
place their ready money on deposit in the 
Oornish Bank with implicit trust, and 
numerous miners who have left the county 
for California, Australia, Chili, and else“ 
where, transmitted their savings to accumu- 
late until their return home. Hence the first 


suspicions of instability were not credited by 


the mass of Oornish people, but the crisis came 
upon them more suddenly than they could fore- 
see. About a month ago there was a partial 
run on several of the branches, but after a few 
days the excitement abated, and confidence 
seemed to be returning, when an extraordinary 
procedure on the part of the firm—the unwise 
nature of which is now admitted—revived the 
alarm of depositors and brought about a 
collapse. : 

Among the partners of the bank was the late 
Sir Frederick Williams, M.P. for Truro, and 
supposed to be possessed of vast wealth. On 
his decease last summer sinister reports began to 
circulate that the resources of the bank were 
likely to be diminished by the withdrawal of 
one-third of the capital which had been held by 
him. This gave rise to the first brief panic, which 
was abating when, at the close of the year, the 
surviving members of the firm issued a circular, 
designed to quiet their customers, but which 
had a precisely contrary effect. This document 
was most unhappily worded, and might be con- 
sidered as conveying either of two opposite 
meanings. Most persons read it adversely, and 
the immediate effect was a second run upon the 
bank, to a much larger extent than before, so 
that it was deemed necessary to close the doors 
on Saturday. It is now alleged that the estate 
of the late partner had no capital to with- 
draw, inasmuch as he had largely overdrawn 
his account. It is also confidently asserted 
that Cornish merchants, and especially Cornish 
mines, have been allowed heavy advances, 80 
that it is likely to be the old tale of money sunk 


in unrealisable securities. Whether the bank 


will eventually be able to pay its depositors must 
largely depend upon the amount produced by 
these assets. There are persons on the spot, 
supposed to have accurate knowledge, who are 
sanguine enough to anticipate a dividend of 15s. 
in the pound, and even payment in full; but all 
such conjectures at present are based rather 
upon hope than upon solid reasons. There is 
always a certainty of depreciation in the case of 
forced and hurried realisation of assets, and it is 


to be feared that the unfortunate creditors will 
have to submit to a large amount of loss. 
Some of them will probably sell their prospects 
for as many shillings in the pound as they can 
obtain, preferring a known and absolute loss to 
protracted uncertainty, and in many cases no 
doubt money inust be obtained at a costly rate in 
order to meet urgent business and family 
demands, 

It is impossible not to commiserate such 
persons, and all who are put to inconvenience 
and anxiety by a disaster like the present one, 


Coming as it does so swiftly upon the heels of 


other and greater banking calamities, its effect 
upon the mercantile mind, and upon all who 
have anything to invest, is likely to be most 
injurious. Men will again be asking, as in 
the days immediately following the collapse of 
the City of Glasgow and the other banks, whom 
it is safe to trust? We venture to repeat a 
caution given in these columns a few weeks 
ago against foolish and blind panic, which will 
only aggravate and multiply the evil. We have 
reason to know that the banking community 
are fully alive to the danger, and have 
taken, generally speaking, all proper pre- 
cautions. Happily, the returns of the Bank 
of England show no undue restriction of the 
circulating medium, as has been the case in 
former commercial crises; nor is there any 
stringency of accommodation that should excite 
alarm. A process of selection is going on that 
will result in the survival of the fittest and the 
strongest. If a bank is unsound, the sooner 
this is known the better will it be for the com- 
munity; and no attempts to bolsteyy up an 
insolvent concern can — The 
financial barometer is very delicate and swift in 
its variations, and those who know how to read it 
are aware of forecasts hidden from the gene- 
rality. It is now said that the doubtful con- 
dition of the Cornish Bank was known in 
monetary circles three or four months ago, just 
as was said to be the case with the West of 
England Bank. We all know that it is easy to 
be wise after the event, and so we need not 
trouble ourselves with the accuracy of such 
statements. The danger to be specially guarded 


| against is a general want of confidence and un- 


reasoningalarm. Speculative business is likely 
to suffer for a time, but those engaged in what 
can safely be regarded as legitimate trading 
may, with caution and prudence, hope to tide 
over existing difficulties. Bank shareholders also 
will have to be content with less profits than 
those hitherto made; largely out of undue 
pressure upon trading borrowers, whose bank- 
ruptoy has narrowed the scope within which 
legitimate banking business can be transacted. 


TuE New BIsnor.—It is rumoured that the Rev. 
Teignmouth Shore, the popular incumbent of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, is shortly to be raised 
to the Bench of bishops as Bishop of Peterborough, 
Dr. Magee being transferred from Peterborough (to 
which he was appointed in 1868, on the death. of 
Dr. Jeune) to the See of Durham, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Baring. The Bishopric of Peter 
borough is worth £4, per annum, and that of 
Durham £8,000 — annum, besides the patronage 
of over seventy livings.— Echo. 


Tue French Protestant DAILY NEWSPAPER. 
The Paris correspondent of Yvangelical Chris- 
tendom writes :—‘‘ The new journal is being legally 
constituted ; the instrument is drawn up, and the 
title is again changed, and definitively fixed as Le 
Reformateur, Journal Anti-Clerical et Republicain, 
A Reformer is better tban a Demolisher. The pro- 
moters battled hard for their original single title of 
Anti-Clerical, but the chief Protestants declared 
that they should in that case withhold all support. 
It was also stated that schoolmasters and other 
important functionaries under Government would 
necessarily be prevented receiving it with such a 
title. ‘Clerics and ‘Jesuit’ have become poli- 
tically synonymous in common N the dic- 
tionary distinction is little heeded. The Committee 
of Management and Supervision is composed of all 
shades of Protestantism, from Orthodoxy to 
Rationalism; and the chief editor, whose name has 
not yet transpired, is expected to be a Protestant 

astor, formerly a Roman Catholic. The general 
eeling is, that such a bold attempt should have 
come entirely from Roman Catholics tired of Rome, 
and not from Protestants at all. But the experi- 
ment is on the eve of being made ; and in January 
it is expected that France will at length have a 
daily democratic paper 1 for one „ 
senting the yearnings of a large mass 
men, Fe * for : better religion than that of 
Rome,” 
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DR. STOUGHTON’S NEW WORK.* 


Dr. Stoughton, in this work, shows the same 
remarkable power of uniting characteristic 


biographic record with the general * 
8 


affairs, and the same fine catholicity as he 
played in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,“ of which 
this is properly a continuation, He never con- 
sciously shows himself the partisan; but not 
seldom the facts themselves, presented with the 
admirable calmness he uniformly commands, 
form the most efficient commentary on the 
national policy adopted, and the most complete 
n ot it. For Dr. Stoughton, if he 
not within this period to deal with the 
repulsively painful persecutions that marked 
the preceding century, has now to relate 
the story of the contests by which 
Dissent — emerged from the pale 
of disability. e has to tell of the Gon- 
formity and the yin ae and suffer- 
of Defoe, of the early efforts against 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles as a 
test in the Universities; of the t revival 
under Wesley and the rise of ‘Methodism ; 
of the gradual growth and influence of Non- 
conformity as a recognised power in the Com- 
mon and also of the rise of the mis- 
Sionary spirit and of missions for which 
Nonconformity did so much. As he comes 
down towards the later period, he brightens up 
his sg by pictures, executed with masterly 
akill, of the leaders in the Nonconformist 
churches; making al reference to the 
Academies and those who were more intimately 
associated with them. Of these subjects he 
writes with the intimate knowledge and 
complete sympathy of one who had actuall 
contemporary. His acquaintance wit 
3 t — * . so thorough, — 
wer of grasping his facts so great, tha 
we hesitate to say that, by the great 
body of Nonconformist readers at least, 
this will be found to be by far the most 
„ 1 apices of the book. In dealing 
with Oh matters, Dr. Stoughton is not only 
fair-minded, but shows much insight into the 
aims of leading Churchmen. This is especially 
seen in his treatment of the stormy war- 
fare between the two Houses of Convocation, 
and his fine a tion of the position of the 
bishops when the House of Lorde actually inter- 
— a kind of protective influence against the 
reactionary Toryism of the Commons. His 
distinctively unsectarian mode of narration— 
his determination to let the facts s and 
not to injure their effect by ill-natured 
commentary—may be said to have this great 
advantage, that Churchmen will read his book, 
and be conciliated by it, and at the same time 
be pote Se feel eet the — * — 
Wrongs of the past impose a very heavy burden 
on those who would seek by their work and 
devotion to justify the Ohurch at the present 
time. And there can be no doubt whatever 
that when this feeling is once fully awakened, 
the spirit not only of toleration but of kindli- 
ness towards Nonconformists will not be far of. 
Nothing can be plainer in history than 
this — and nothing could well be more 
strikingly brought out than is done by Dr. 
Stoughton—that the Church itself created the 
Dissent which it condemns and has so often 
bed and persecuted. If there is an 
truth in the Broad-Ohurch theory that pos | 
man is perforce a child of the Ohurch, then in 
a very special sense the Nonconformist is 
doubly the child of the Church, though on one 
count the Church should stand as the stony- 
hearted stepmother who, without so much as 
claiming to have softened her heart to more 
natural » demands that her exiled 
children should return to her, and be faithful 
children de as they already are de jure. 
The stories of owth of the Nonconformist 


brings out the 
the possibility of any 
accusation of yr gong or recrimination, or 
partisanship, yet, in reading, are 
— I exclaim, How history repeats 
l en, in 1703, a motion was made to 

bring in a bill against Occasional Conformity, 
Sir John Pakington, one of its supporters, spoke 
in these terms, reminding one very much of a 
deal that was said recently about the votes of 
the bishops and the votes on the Afghan war: — 
I did wonder to hear so many bishops against the 
bill, but that wonder ceased, when I considered whom 
they owed their ent to. The Archbishop or 


Canterbury, I think, was promoted to that see by m 
8 interest ; and r asked what reason be had 


* Religion on in Angland under Queen Anne and the 
Georges—1702-1800. By JoN StouauTon, D. D. In 
two vols. (Hodder and Stoughton). 


against the bill, replied that he had not well considered 
the bill, but that Lord S—— told him it ought not to pass, 
This was a very weighty reason for the head of our 
Church to give, and yet I daresay none of the rest could 
ive a better. One would be provoked by the late 
haviour of the bishops, to move for leave to bring ina 
bill for the toleration of Episcopacy ; for since they are 
of the same principles with the Dissenters, it is but 
just, I think, that they should stand on the same foot, 

Many of our readers, we believe, will peruse 
with much interest the following passage in 
which Dr. Stoughton eloquently sums up the 
characteristic qualities of Nonconformist preach- 
ing in the reign of George I. :— 

As to its substance, it has been said that a great 
change began to take place in it, inasmuch as preachers 
came more and more to see that Christianity rests on 
moral rather than supernatural grounds, and that this 
committed them to new paths of thought which led 
eventually to latitudinarian views. Where this habit 
existed by itself, it tended in the long run to a great 
theological revolution—in short, to produce results dis- 
tressiog to those who walked in the old orthodox var 
But it is * that some who did place Christlanity 
on a moral foundation rather than any other, also held 
so firmly to the authority of ot pe and continued 
to interpret it so much in the old Puritan spirit, that 
they really. diverged very little from what is understood 
by Evangelical teaching. One principle in their 
minds so modified the operation of another, that 
what some would deem the necessary logical results 
did not follow in actual life. Besides, it is to be recol- 
lected that many continued to rest Christianity upon the 
old foundation, and closely to walk in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, There was no difference at all 
between the earlier and many of the later Nonconfor- 
mists on this point. The theology of Bradbury—and 
he represents a large class—was all but identical with 
that of Owen and Goodwin. Then, as to the form of 
preaching—however unlike, in the case of men of large 
culture, it might be in style, arrangement, and expres- 
sion to the models of the former century, though 
there were fewer divisions and less of prose dog- 
matism, and more of polish in the style of expression, 
still there may be found tn the sermons of Calamy and 
Watts, who may be taken as representatives of the 
widest Nonconformist learning at that period, some 
considerable formality in the distribation of topics, 
combined with a tone in lessons and appeals, and a 
closeness of personal application to the conscience, 

uite after the manner of Richard Baxter and John 
Hows. Much of the fire and force of a previous age 
was lost, but a great deal of that unction which gave a 
charm to the best preachers still remained. And, it 
ought particularly to be stated, that whatever specula- 
tion might be entertained as to the nature of Christ and 
his relation to the Father, Dissenters generally con- 
tinued to insist upon His gracious mediation and 
redemptive work. They set forth Him as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

Dr. Stoughton’s account of Wesley and the 
Wesleyans is very concise and interesting. 
He has necessarily to trace out the influence of 
Mora vianism on Wesley, in doing which he 
shows more than his customary incisiveness, as 
well as careful research. ' 
him into details, but give one short passage in 
which he puts very forcibly one important 

reliminary to the proper understanding of 

esley and his work—one, too, which is often 
to a great extent lost sight of :— 

To understand Wesley’s work we must study Wesley's 
experience. A comparison between him and Luther is 
very instructive, In both cases a large space of time is 
covered with a succession of confessions which, to per- 
sons not in spiritual pathy with the men, indicate 
important points of change and progress, apparently 
inconsistent, and extremely perplexing. Yet a funda- 
mental difference existed between the mental characters 
of the two. Luther had a mind eminently intuitional, 

lancing with an eagle’s eye at truth whenever it rose 
fore him. Wesley had a mind eminently logical, 
— at his conclusions by paces of argument ; hence 
t happened that Luther’s theology sprung out of his 
experience, out of his deep-felt needs and their full 
supply; but Wesley’s experience sprung out of his 
theology. First convinced of certain truths, he then 
applied them. He learned the doctrine of justification 
by faith before he exercised the faith which, in his 
apprehension, brought him into a justified condition. 
ere it not that, as we have already said, the 
facts themselves are sufficiently emphasised to 
point in most cases their own moral, we should 
sometimes desiderate a little that warmth and 
energy which history in these days, after 
Oarlyle and Macaulay, Froude and Freeman, 
so much demands. Itis not enough to marshal 
the facts, leaving the reader to draw his 
own inference; the judge must at least give his 
direction to the jury. Dr. Stoughton’s reserve 


- 


dis good, and has not infrequently been of great 


service in enabling him to get the case 
stated in ears that might have remained 
closed to aught that resembled 8 of 
the advocate. But we must f confess 
that sometimes it seems to us to have thrown, as 
it were, a veil between him and the philosophi- 
cal principles that directly underlie his facts. 
We could wish, now and then, somewhat more 
of vigour, independence of statement, and gene- 
raldetermination not so much to sift things to the 
bottom (for that Dr. Stoughton always does), as to 
present final and definite conclusions, But 
there! we cannot expect everything, and should 
“eo rather be grateful for what we have. 
Dr. ughton has written a book such as no 
other Nonconformist could write—a book which 
Nonconformists and Ohurchmen alike will read, 
admiring his careful research, his quiet unpre- 


tending eloquence, his sagacity, his good taste 
and hie — evs style of writing. 


BIBLICAL CRITICS.* 


Among so much in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of our time which is disturbed and appa 
rently obstructive to the progress of faith, it is 
cheering to observe the large amount of atten- 


of the Scriptures. Whatever be the 

sitive value of individual contributions to 
Biblical science, the mere fact that it is securing 
every year a larger number of cultivated, 
scholarly men in its ranks, augurs most favour- 
ably for its future advancement. The Reforma- 
tion would never have accomplished the work it 
did accomplish had it not been supported by 
Biblical mabe like that of Erasmus, and by 
scholarly thought, like that of Melancthon. The 
post-Reformation theology may have erred on 
the side of an over-rigid dogmatism and a 
pedantic systematising, but as it assumed the 
position of Biblical authority and substituted 
an appeal to the written Word for that to 
Popes and Oouncils—it really maintained 
spiritual liberty. The light which breaks 
forth from God’s Word cannot be confined 
in mere man-made vessels, All that helps 
to clear away obstructions from that light 
in its original source is a real service to 
the cause of truth, 

The two volumes above mentioned are 
both scholarly productions, but they are very 
different in their scope and pretensions. 
Mr. Garland’s book on Genesis is the attempt 
of an able man and a good Hebraist to 
apply to the oldest of the Hebrew Scriptures a 
system of conjectural emendation. Discardin 

e authority of the Masoretic pointing, an 
assuming the possibility of corruption in the 
very late transcripts on which alone modern 
scholars can depend, the author ventures to 
suggest alterations in the readings, and dif- 
ferences of translation, which are certainly some- 
times plausible, but which carry with them no 
shadowof authority beyond that of the individual 
who suggests them. e had marked a number 
of these for criticism, but our space forbids us to 
do more than indicate two or three as specimens. 
Mr. Garland thinks it better to say that 
‘* Elohim rested from all His business, than 
that God rested from all His work“; that 
„ Elohim breathed into the Adam the breath 
of lives, and the Adam was united to a living 
soul,” than that ‘‘God breathed into man the 
breath of life“; that Adam said of Eve, this 
is the work of bone from my bone; than this 
is now bone of my bone” ; that the serpent said, 
„ Elohim has known that your eyes shall be un- 


e cannot follow A closed,” than that your eyes shall be opened.“ 


The following is Mr. Garland’s rendering of the 
difficult passage—Gen. vi. 4—and his comment 
upon it :— 

The fallen ones were in the earth in those days, 
and also after such a time as that in which the sons of 
the Elohim came to the daughters of the Adam, and 
they bare children to them ; these were the mighty ones 
which from eternity were the men of name. Fallen,” 


0°45) (from 953 ‘to fall,” Ch. iv. 5) only in loco, and 
Num. xiii. 33, translated giants, Lxx. yryayres ; 
Vulg. “ gigantes and monstra, ‘‘ de genere gigan- 
teo; Symmachus, BaIH.; Aquila, éxirrovres, Some 
derive from ND or dog, ‘‘ marvellous”; others 


DD“ causing others to fall, some “ fallers,” &c., 
„ apostates, rebels.” It is difficult to conceive why so 
many theories should have been started to confute the 
doctrine of the bodily presence of the fallen angels in 
days when miracles were of common occurrence. No 
greater difficulty presents itself in this case than in that 
of the appearance of the devils in the demoniacs of the 
New Testament. The term Nephillim evidently points 
to the fallen ones, which are in the verse declared to be 
upon the earth at the time, when the sons of the Elohim 
intermarried with the daughters of the Adam, and pos- 
sibly it was owing to their temptations that such inter- 
marriages took place. (Pp. 93—96.) 

Our space will not permit cf any lengthened 
criticism of this note; suffice it to say that any 
commentator who supports such a view as the 
intermarriage of angels with women appears to 
us to shake all confidence in his sobriety and 
common-sense. We doubt whether Mr. Gar- 
land’s renderings are always a help to the eluci- 
dation of the meaning. Unfortunately he has 
adopted the principle of translating the same 
Hebrew word in every case by the same English 
word. He certainly sometimes sacrifices good 
sense to consistency. His conjectures ara often 
— arbitrary. He takes a Hebrew root and 
pulls it to pieces, puts it together again accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case, and then sub- 
stitutes the new root which he has ha re to 


have been originally written for what appears 
in our present Hebrew Bible. No one cat deny 
him the right to make the conjecture; but we 
confess it * to us a daring attempt which, 
if followed by many scholars, would end in 
mere multiplication of difficulties and helpléss 


Genesis 2 Notes. By the Rev. G. V. GAR 
LAND, M. A. A London: Rivingtons.) | 
Analytical Notes on Obadiah and Habakkuk for the 
use of Hebrew Students. By the Rev, WILLIAM Ran- 
DOLPH, M.A., of St, John’s College, Cambridge. (Lon- 
don : Rivingtons, ) 3 
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tion which is being devoted to the crifical study 
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confusion. At the same time, while we cannot 
commend Mr. Garland’s book as throwing much 
light on obscure passages or improving the 
Authorised Version, we must express our un- 
feigned astonishment at the amount of scholarly 
labour which he has devoted to its prepara- 
tion, and we believe that it will be found 
serviceable to the student in its abundant refe- 
rences and generally accurate compilation of 
subsidiary matter for the elucidation of the 
Hebrew text. 

Mr. Randolph’s little work on two of the 
minor Prophets is, while very unassuming in 
character, both thoughtful and exact. It calls 
attention particularly to the arrangement of 
the sentences and position of words in their 
relation to the special purpose of the prophet ; 
and more especially to the ‘‘ construction of the 
books in parallel and progressive paragraphs or 
sections.” The sacred writings,” says Mr. 
Randolph, will never be thoroughly under- 
stood till the fact is recognised that the Hebrew 
mind thought (so to say) in parallelisms.” It 
is with a view to illustrate this fact that the 
2 books of Obadiah and Habakkuk are 

ere systematically arranged with analytical 
notes. So far as the book goes it is a help to 
Biblical study, but we could have desiderated 
a little more of Mr. Garland's laborious Hebrew 
scholarship to give more pabulum to the work, 
which appears to us somewhat scanty and 
meagre. After all one sighs for a little relief 
from the dry exactness of such a mere analysis 
of a great spiritual message. Asa book for the 
student preparing for a University examination 
Mr. Randolph’s production may be commended 
as a careful and reliable work, but as a com- 
panion to the Biblical student who is aiming 
at a profound insight into the meaning of the 
ancient messages, we fear that it will be deemed 
unsatisfactory. As, however, the author 
modestly places upon his title-page ‘‘for the 
use of He rew students,” we must make no 
complaint of the limited character of his volume 
but only bear testimony to its accuracy and 
thoroughness within the very narrow scope 
which it has pleased the writer to adopt. It is 
a book for the University, but scarcely as widely 
acceptable as it might have been made. 


KALEIDOSCOPIO LITERATURE,* 


We use the above title in no depreciatory 
sense, but as an expressive description of the 
clasa to which this book belongs. The necessi- 
ties of weekly journalism rr it and 
maintains it, but the novelty of the thing has 
gone. To make a book out of what are techni- 
called ‘‘ middles,” is a task which a good man 
writers nowadays could achieve without muc 
trouble—a book which would be in a sense 


readable, and yet which no one could say was 


loudly called for. The middle is a short 
essay on some social question or point of 
manners or minor morals, treated on the 
kaleidoscopic principle, and takes its name from 
being sandwiched between the leaders 
proper and the book reviews. It must present 


many aspects of the subject in quick succession, 


and must not despise outré reference and illus- 
tration. It must not aim at compactness nor 
exhaustiveness, and yet it must seem to do 
both. It is the art of the writer to give the 
idea of vast reserve forces, and yet, like the 
gupernumeraries on the stage of a pantomime, 
they may be of a limited quantity, and march 
across and across to fill the eye. air of con- 
oeit and ostentation and over-cleverness is the 
atmosphere proper to the writer of middles.“ 
He (or she) could be as profound as Boehme, if 
profoundity were wanted ; as logical as Kant; as 
abstruse as Hegel; as expert in calculation as 
Boole or Newton ; as clevera domestic economist 
and pbysiologist as Mrs. Miller or Mrs. 
Buckton; and with all this such a perception of 
abstract principles as distinguishes Professor 
Fawoett or Mr. Popning leod. The first 
and perhaps the best of the class was the 
„% Essays by a Barrister,“ and the second series, 
which followed it, from the Saturday Review. In 
many of these the writer dealt with topics that 
he had eS and, in spite of the 
form, these books were, in great part, worthy 
the position they received. 

Mrs. Webster has attained a high place as a 
dramatic poet; and had she, instead of simply 
reproducing her miscellaneous middles from 
the Examiner, written mostly in its palmiest 
days under Mr. Minto, taken the trouble to select 
say, a third, and to rewrite them carefully with 
additions, she might have made a good book. 
But she has not taken thetrouble. With much 
that is good, suggestive, and clever, the 
kaleidoscopic element is very powerful. We 


just begin to comprehend the train of idea and 


the intention generally, when the roll is turned, 


Macmillan and Co, 


and the bits rearrange themselves as we look; 
or we are called on to survey a different scene 
altogether. Mrs. Webster gives us fort 2 
articles on such subjects as The Cost of a R 
of Mutton,” „Co- operative Housekeeping 
— which she looks on the flat system with 

avour), the Depravity of English Ladies,” 
„Ferse “Clothes, Domestio Service,“ 
„Household Art,” Women's Education,” and 
„University Degrees for Women,” Children's 
Literature,” Toys and Games,” Portraits, 
„The Novel-making Trade, ‘‘ Matrimony as a 
Means of Livelihood,” ‘‘ Husband Hunting and 
Matchmaking,” Champagne, The Vice of 
Talking Shop,” „Dull People,” ‘ English 
Extravagance, The Domestic Economy Con- 
gress of 1878,” „ An Irrepressible Army (that 
is, the demand of votes for women), &c. Set 
down in the middle of the volume are two 
reviews, on translation and _ transcription, 
1 of Mr. Browning's transoripts from the 

reek, which, with a little more amplification 
and illustration, might have been —— into 
a really good and interesting literary chapter. But 
here variety and effect go for everything. Mrs. 
Webster makes some ag? clever points, but 
she has no time to juatify them ; and the neces- 
sity of the position is that she must often rid 
herself of a difficulty by a paradoxical mode 
of speech. We could hardly give a better 
instance of this than the following :— 

Children do learn much from games and toys, and 
ought to learn much, Butit is of another kind from 
science and literature. It is what the lessons of life 
teach their elders ; such things are their lessons of life. 
Promptness, attention, making the best of failures, 

utting up with an uncomfortable concussion or so, for- 

earance, fairness, —these make of hunt-the-slipper, 
and post, and beggar-my-neighbour, and such aimless 
times, although facts get into the background, and 
ormation is nowhere or topsy-turvy, And, as for 
toys, two bits of stick which an infant nter has 
himself nailed into the shape of a four-armed windmill, 
ora battered and maudlin old doll, which, for love's 
sake and long fidelity, presents to a child’s imaginative 
eyes a beauty beyond surpassing out of fairyland or 
her mother's face (!), teach more than all our learning 
can, and lay better foundation for science itself at the 
right time by-and-by than the best of teaching and the 
most coaxing of teaching-traps can do in the early days 
wher little minds and little hearts have still so much of 
their growth to make. So far as learning goes, a child's 
true business ts to learn to learn, and will not be 
achieved by playing at tt, 
which seem to us a omg of commonplaces 
beaten almost unintelligibly thin. Here and 
there we come on sentences that are axiomatic 
and full of wisdom, making us regret more and 
more that Mrs, Webster published her matter 
in the form of newspaper articles. The follow- 
ing are some specimens :— 

The fact is, you can learn from each human being a 
great deal more about human nature than you can learn 
of his individual nature, Everybody does things which, 
as cous from him, are quite unaccountable to his 
most intimate friends—more unaccountable to them 
the more intimate they are. 

The artist who does not paint portraits can ill learn 
the secrets of facts. 

It is not for the sake of the artist’s development 
chiefly that one would wish to see portrait painting 
restored to its due honour, it is for enjoyment of its 
higher results, A fine portrait is an exceeding enjoy- 
ment, and one of which the indulgence does not pall. 
You may go back again and to the same still 
face and find it varied by something on it which frowns 
upon you. Sometimes pictures of action, noble and 
splendid though they may be, long gazed on, produce 
a sensation of weariness of their movement; then 
perhaps, more than ever, one Can experience the grave 
delight of turning to a master’s work in portraiture, and 
resting in the thoughtfulness it produces. 

And in this essay on portraits,“ from which 
we have made these last extracts, the vice of 
the middle is most markedly exhibited. 
Instead of such an attempt as Mrs. Webster 
might have successfully made to trace this 
peculiar power of a good portrait over more 
ambitious pictures, she vanishes from us with 
a few smart and superficial words on the Royal 
Academy. That was suitable to the pages of the 
Examines, but has no justification in a book. 

With all its faults, however, the volume is so 
smart, suggestive, and in some instances #0 
admirably written, that it will, no doubt, meet 
with many readers, who will take it up at odd 
moments and lay it down again, always sure of 
something piquant and fresh. 


* » ( he 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


Canon Curteis, in an article on Atheism and the 
Church,“ shows himself to be acquainted with both 
sides in the present serious controversy respecting 
the source and end of Nature and man. He is at 
home in both camps, if so militant a metaphor may 
be allowed in reference to scientific and theological 
teachers. He has marked the line to which the 
former approach, and registers it, in the language 
of Mr. Spencer, that a religious system is a 
normal and essential factor in every evolving 
society,” and in that of an anonymous author, that 
„Something is.” He sees how inadequate these 
ressions are not only to those who hold the 
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| creeds of the Christian Churches, but to those who 
| ) i 


retain the faintest form of religious belief, and he 
argues with great force that if the human mind is 
capable of an analysis that results in a truth so bald 
as that ‘‘ Something is,” it will show itself capable 
of a synthesis that will result in what that some - 
thing is.” The mere fact of supremo existence he 
claims to have been revealed by Moses; the quality 
of that existence by Christ. 

In the Son of Man that Something which lies behind, 
and which no man can attain to, mes incarnate, 
visible, imaginable, But it cannot surely be meant by 
these philosophers that in the sons of men, taken at hap- 
hasard, the Divinity,tthe great Cosmic Unknown, is best 
38 to us. It cannot possibly be maintained 

hat in the Chinese swarming on their canals, in the 

hideous savages of Polynesia, or in the mobs of our 
great European capitals, the Something is can be 
effectively studied, idealised, adored. No, it were 
surely a truer statement that humanity concentrated in 
its very purest known form, and refined as much as 
may be from all its animalism, were the clear lens ( 
it were) through.which to contemplate the great Cosmic 
Power beyond, It is therefore a Son of man, and not 
the ordinary sons of men, that we require to aid our 
minds and uplift our aspirations. 

Canon Curteis in a second portion of his paper 
addresses himself to the clergy, and says, If men 
of science are to be won back to the Charch, and 
the widening gulf is to be bridged over which 
threatens nowadays the destruction ef all that we 
hold dear, it cannot be too often or too earnestly 
repeated, the Church must not part company with 
the world she is commissioned to evangelise. After 
speaking of representations of Christian doctrine 
that sre comic rather than serious, and petulant in 
spirit, he admits that the subtleties of the school- 
men are too long allowed to darken the air with 
pointless and antiquated weapons ; that the Renais- 
sance, with its literary fanaticism, still reigns over 
the whole domain of Christian book lore ; and that 
the crude conceptions of the Ptolemaic astronomy 
have never yet, among ecclesiastics, been thoroughly 
dislodged and replaced by the far more magnificent 
revelations of the modern telescope,” The Rev, W. 
Cunningham, writing upon “Socialism in England, 
points out that the conflicts between capital and 
labour differ in this country from those on the Con- 
tinent. The English struggle is about the terms 
of the contract ; the German Social warfare is directed 
against the very existence of one of the two con- 
tracting parties. In England we have a vast law- 
suit; in Germany or America there is war 
to the knife.” Mr, Cunningham produces evidence 
to show how satisfied all public writers and the 
middle-class generally are with our economica] 
system, and with what an optimist confidence they 
regard it. The characteristics of that system are 
thus described :—‘‘ As far as production is con. 
cerned, individual enterprise in the use of private 
property leads to the increase of wealth, and that 
as regards distribution there are no privileged 
olasses, but that competition determines the share 
of each individual,” Reasons are given to show 
that these arrangements are defective, both for the 
production and distribution of wealth, and other 
social evils are pointed out as springing from the 
too great influence of capital. The result of these 
defects and evils will be, in the writer’s opinion, 
Socialism, and that not as a remedy for the 
miseries of the poor, but rather as an alleviation of 
the cares of the rich,” The characteristics of 
Socialism are contrasted with those of our present 
system; as to production, personal requirements 
made known through public channels, satigfied by 
labour applied to public resources ; as to distribu- 
tion, each should share according to the work he has 
actually done. These are the principal points in a 

We do not pretend to delineaté, as Schäffle has done 
with admirable clearness, what a practicable Socialism 
might be, still less to dream with Fourier and Owen as 
to what an ideal Socialism * to be, but only to show 
that our actual condition is slowly tending towards the 
realisation of the main features of all ism, as they 
were stated above. For the competition of individ 
and organisation of all kinds, are fundamentally op 
to one another ; organisation implies the subjection of 
individuals to tion, the essence of competition is 
freedom for individual caprice; the two 7 of 
industry are mutually exclusive, and the grow of one 


| necessitates the decline of the other. 


Professor W. Stanley Jevons, who began last month 
a series of papers on Methods of Social Reform,” 
this month recommends the establishment of ‘‘A 
State Parcel Post.” ey — Ww liam s 
describes Afghanistan and the Punjaub ; com- 
mercial 1 in reference to banks are discussed 
by Professor Thorold Rogers and A. Taylor Innes ; 
and the first of a series of papers on Egy pt appears 
by Reginald Stuart Poole, Five brief and interest- 
ing essays on the ‘Alcohol Question, and the 
usual excellent articles on Contemporary Life and 
Thought” abroad and at home complete a very 


interesting number. } 
The Fortnightly contains two articles on the foreign 


policy of the Government of u seriously damaging 
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character. Sir Henry Norman, writing as a mili- 
tary man, asserts that we are stronger without an 
extension of territory than with it, and that we 
would do well to rest contented with that frontier 
which we inherited from our predecessors, leaving 
it to our military leaders to decide, when danger 
threatens, how to meet that danger as an operation 
of war, and on a consideration of the circumstances 
then existing, and which it is at present impossible 


to foresee,” Mr. Grant Duff analyses and replies 


to Sir Stafford Northcote’s last speech, and merci- 
lenaly exposes its weakness, and the insincerity of 
Lord Salisbury. George Henry Lewes” is the 
subject of an article by Anthony Trollope, who 
writes as a personal friend of the late distinguished 
philosophical student. He bears this testimony to 
other qualities which Lewes had besides his specu. 
lative powers :— 

I am sure that those who knew him personally as I 
did, will feel that a large portion of their life’s pleasure 
has been taken 1 them. To me 2 

was tol 


Lewes was a great osepher only because 
so, When he — me with some newly found 


ph as that a could act just as 
wal without bis Na as a4 thew, * . 
as though a whic no 
myself’ When he 4 on the perspicuity or 
the inaccuracy of this or that or the other philosopher 
in m ce, probably for the advantage and 
of some worthier listener, I would be careless 
as to his su act, though I loved his zeal. But though 


p was lost upon me, the humourist was to 
. Sure no one man told a story as he 


This is pleasant, It is also curious. Which is the 


Biographical History of Philosophy” was a 

humourist, or to find that he had an intimate friend 

who did not mind confessing that on science he was 

indifferent, and that a philosopher was lost upon 

him? Mr. Cliffe Leslie has replied to Mr. Lowe’s 

article upon political economy, and endeavours to 

show that a broader view must be taken of it than 

that adopted by many popular writers. It is, in 

his opinion, a branch of sociology, and an inductive 

and not a deductive science, The article is an able 

one, and presents an aspect of economical questions 

that deserves much more attention than is often 
given to the popular one. If political economy 

were authoritative, as many persons believe, would it 
not exert a greater power than it does in the oft- 

recurring civil wars between capital and labour ? 

| The Nineteenth Century opens with the following 
sonnet by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has lately 
sent his son southward by the s.s. Lusitania :— 


8.8. LUSITANIA. 
I read in Dante how that horned light 
Which hid Ulysses waved and said : 
* Following the sun, we set itself our vessel's head 


At leat in air, far of, dim rose « Height, 
We cheered ; but from it rushed a blast of might 
And struck—and o’er us the sea waters spread.” 

Id the book, and of my child I thought 


In his black shi 1 t and da mee 
Oer — ena ars ark Teneriffe arose a J 


With omen. O were that mount c I say ; 


d this card ht: 

- r ed. en asta 

This number of the review is various in its oon - 
tents, and appeals to several classes of readers. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. Gladstone 
contribute papers on Turkey and Russia,” and 
political parties at home, The drift of the great 
Liberal statesman’s paper was indicated in our last 
number. There is also a dialogue on the Eastern 
Question called, ‘‘Saddling the Right Horse; or, 
Who is to Blame?” Mr. Murray discusses the 
Schliemann discoveries ; Colonel Chesney Indian 
Finances”; Mr. Greg advises us to verify our 
compass; in other words, to enlighten our oon 
sciences before we rely solely upon their dicta. 
Mr. Mallock closes his series of articles upon 
faith, &., by a paper in which he deliberately 
announces that, if faith were deeper, toleration for 
those who attack religious belief would cease, and 
we should not burn or hang heretics, we 
should restrain thom, We strongly advise Mr. 
Knowles to show the strength of his convictions by 
Mr. Mallock from publishing any more 
absurdities of this kind in his review. Miss C. R. 
Stephen recommends hospitality as a mode of doing 
good to the poor superior to almsgiving and other 
methods now in use. We hope that some of our 
wealthier readers, who may have a cottage or 
larger dwelling house at the seaside or in the 
country, may be attracted by this article. The 
following sentences from it will indicate its drift :— 


lan 


it can interfere with no 


activity, and free both mistress and maids from the. 
trammels of petty corroding carefulness about trifles and 
selfish absorption in the luxury which deadens and 
hardens ; thirdly, it goes — to the heart as few 
other forms of beneficence can do. When you take the 

poor and weary and the suffering into your own house, 

you open the door very likely unawares to such strangers 
as you may well thank God for allowing you to enter- 
tain. You have the joy of welcoming and cherishing— 
one of the joys that are dearest to women’s hearts. And 
it speaks to others with an eloquence beyond that of 
any kind of almegiving. Distributing relief is to 

receiving strangers what giving a child a penny is to 
taking up the little one into your arms and blessing it. 

Both are » but we know which is the more natural 
and delightful to a woman, and which tells the most of 
that love which it is our highest privilege to show forth 
in every act—which having freely received, it should be 
our joy freely to give, 


THE MAGAZINES,—JANUARY. 


Fraser still stands at the head of the magazines 
for its attention to important social questions. 
After a curious paper by Mr. Beighton, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, on the Bhutan Frontier, in 
which we bave a graphic account of a hitherto 
unknown Indian race—the Totos—we come to the 
first of the social articles, a carefully written and 
moderately expressed defence of Trade Unions,” 
by Mr. George Howell. Perhaps this paper may 
tend to modify the views of public writers upon 
the merits of trade unionism. Another paper deals 
with ‘‘ Starvation Wages and Political Economy,” 
the leaning of which will be evident from the title. 
It is a justification of high wages against the 
doctrines of Mr, Mill and others. Next comes the 
** New Factory Act,” which is carefully explained 
by Mr. Cooke-Taylor. Mr. Conybeare takes up the 
question, Ia Schoolmastering a Learned Profes- 
sion?” We scarcely assent to all that Mr. Rowley 
says on the Writing of History, and the First 
Twenty-five Years of Stuart Rule in England.” 
History, in our judgment, should be a good deal 
more and better than a photograph. Amongst 
the papers which follow, How to Treat India,” 
full of just suggestions ; ‘‘ Corsica,” a pleasant de- 
scription by Mr. Roden Noel; and Negro Slavery 
Under English Rule,” by Mr. Francis Newman. 
We make an extract from the last, in further illus- 
tration of a subject that has engaged some attention 
during the last few weeks—the attitude of the 
bishops regarding the abolition of slavery :— 

But of course the slave-owners, both in the West 


Indies and on the American continent, triumphantly 
claimed the great apostle as on their side ; and, what is 
remarkable, they carried with them in their advocacy 
of „the letter which killeth” (to use St. Paul's own 
words) not the ignorant vulgar, but the more educated 
and refined, who ought to have discerned the broad 
principles of justice and morality preached by the 
© as ount over isola texts and detail of 
conduct, It cannot be doubted that sympathy with 
wealth and aristocracy was the cause: thus the more 
accomplished clergy of the Episcopal Churches became 
apol or advocates of slavery, while the less edu- 
cated Nonconformists stood up for freedom and right. 
Yet each party claimed the Bible as on its side. In 
amaica, by far the largest of our West India islands, 
there was already a bishop, and it is only too clear that 
he drew his inspiration from the planters. What is 
more deplorable, our 8 in the House of Lords 
were never on the right side. In 1852 Sir George 
Stephen, writing a short r observes that 
reformers in England bad one advantage over the 
American bi netting wigs in titled leaders, ‘‘ Royalty 
lent us countenance in the person of William, Duke of 
Gloucester; Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Grey, and many of minor note gave their unquali- 
fied support. e bishops—No! the less we say of 
their ht Reverend Lordships in connection with 
slavery the better.” 


A new tale is commenced in the Cornhill, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s is well continued, and the amusing 
International Episode,” by Mr. H. James, jun., 
brought to a dramatic termination. The curious 
information given in an article About Lotteries ” 
is well worth reading, and few will pass over a page 
concerning ‘‘ The Growth of London, in which old 
histories and new figures are brought together and 
presented in very vivid contrast. The genial tone 
of the article on Arbuthnot is exactly suitable to 
the subject, but it is singular that the writer, while 
referring to the History of John Bull,” does not 
state that that work gave rise to the title by which 
the English nation has since been designated. It is 
not too late to do justice to the memory of Arbuth- 
not, but the suggestion of a republication of his 
works is scarcely wise. Who, even with the best of 
editing, would now read them? Not one in ten thou- 
sand could understand their allusions. The justice 
needed is of the kind so well done by our present 
essayist. And besides, Arbuthnot must always be 


a principal figure in the noble literary gallery of the 


last century. 


Blackwood is in somewhat of an ill-temper this 
month. The Elector’s Catechism” is vicious 
without being humorous, and we suppose it was 
intended to be the latter. There is no cleverness 
in saying, in reply to the question, What is the 


right of private judgment?” that it is ‘The 


privilege and obligation of every man to think as 
Mr. Bright thinks.” These are other specimens :— 


Q. Why is Mr. Gladstone going to abolish the Church 


of England ? 
‘ale — what is sauce for the goose is sauoe for the 


gander. 
Q. When is the Church of Scotland to be disesta- 


blished ? 
A. Whenever its disestablishment will heal the divi- 


sions in the Liberal party, and furnish an effective 
ag to its local agents and its central com- 
mittee 


18 re is the Church of Scotland to be disesta- 
ishe 

A, (a) Because it is the only Church in which , free” 
thought and rational“ religion are encouraged. 

(6) Because the number of its adherents is increasing 
with alarming rapidity. 

(c) Because the next census of the population is to 
be taken in 1881. If it were done, twere well it were 


done quickly. 
(d) — you can take the breeks off a Highlander 
without causing him any sensible inconvenience. 

(e) Because its ministers, being already accustomed to 
apostolic poverty, a little more or less starvation is of no 


consequence, ! 
(Y Because it has divested itself or been divested of 
the exceptional privileges which it used to enjoy—e.g., 
the privilege of burning and drowning witches, and of 
enforcing civil penalties against unbelievers. : 
(g) Because it hus adopted the principle of popular 


on. 
(A) Because the Church of Knox is an obnoxiously 


Protestant Church. 

(t) Because it is schismatic in its origin, and an 
obstacle to the reunion of Christendom on the basis of 
the Council of Ephesus. 

(j) Because it is not a Church in any real sense of 
the word. Not being a Church in any real sense of 
—4 . the civil fiction should no longer be main- 


(E) Because Principal Tulloch, Professor Flint, and 
Dr. Story have pretended to refute the arguments of the 
Liberation Society. 

(2) Because it has invited its Nonconformist brethren 
to partake of its ordinances and to share its emolu- 


ments. : 

(m) Because, being the most venerable institution in 
the\country and identified with whatever is character- 
istic\in the history of the people, it encourages a spirit 
of provincial patriotism which is inconsistent with the 
aspirations of cosmopolitan philanthropy. 

(n) Because Mr. Dick Peddie is a candidate for the 
Kilmarnock Burghs. 


The second article, on ‘‘ Journalists and Magazine 
Writers, is distigured by political attacks in refer- 
ence to the Turkish and the Afghan questions, while 
the political article on the last question exclusively is 
an elaborate but not a successful defence of the 
Government ‘policy. On the other hand, the 
literary articles in the present number are beyond 
the average—especially the powerful development 
of the story of John Caldigate. A Medium of 
the Last Century” requires further development 
before an opinion can be passed upon it, but it is 
original. 

Macmillan s Magazine has a fine continuation of 
% Haworth’s,”’ which can be also read, with illustra- 
tions, in Scribner. ‘‘ Methods of Sick Relief is 
admirable, and Mr. Cross’s article ‘‘ America 
Redivivus well appreciative of the great monetary 
reform in the United States. There is an interest- 
ing paper on Two Afghan Refugees” by Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards, and a paper for musical 
artists on Covent Garden Theatre and the Royal 
Italian Opera. The number closes with the Dean 
of Westminster s lecture on the Historical Aspects 
of the United States,” which strikes us as aiming 
mainly at paradoxes. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine commences the New 
Year well with a tale by Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
has shown increased power with every succeeding 
work, ‘‘ Under which Lord ?” promises, apparently, 
a contest between clerical and social influence in 
good society.” Since Mr. Max Muller's essays, 


el 


we have become accustomed to having our old and 


charming nursery tales ‘and rhymes expanded into 
somewhat uninteresting ‘‘myths,” which are exceed. 
ingly hard to be understood. Mr. Foster writes 
upon this, and we have had learned lectures and 
a learned correspondence about it. For ourselves, 
we are not convinced that Cinderella did not wear 
a glass slipper; we don’t believe that Tommy 
Tucker means the nightfall, or Johnny Green is 
identical with Typhon or Tamuz or Adonis. We 
should like to know how our learned theorists 
would explain Dickory, dickory, dock? Is 
that Aryan or Egyptian? But what of the 
clock? Mr. MacNicoll has some shrewd obser- 
vations on Robert Browning, but his points 
should have been better illustrated. Dr. Andrew 
Wilson deals hard blows at the Old, in explaining 
and supporting the New, Phrenology. His most 
conclusive illustrations that is of aphasia—the 
curious incapacity of speech arising from a local 
disease of the left part of the brain—but never 
from the right. Mr. Grenville Murray gives 
amusing information concerning the Vicissitudes 
of Titles,” and much that Mr. James New writes 
of the Novels of Cervantes” will be new. Dr. Daly 
has said a wise word on “ Over-Stimulation in 
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Women, but we should hope that his impressio 
are exaggerated. 
The Canadian Rapids” have found one more 
eloquent writer in Mr. J. Arbuthnot Wilson in 
Belgravia, Canada should be worth a visit if 
only for the purpose of seeing these. Some 
Tales of White Elephants,” by Mr. Payn—are 
amusing, but the three best articles in Belgravia 
this month are one by Mr. Proctor on ‘‘ Supposed 
Changes in the Moon,” Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heiress of 
Red Dog,” and A Florentine Orphanage,” by 
Mrs. Linton. Mr. Proctor, as always, powerfully 
excites the imagination by his descriptions of the 
wonderful forces of nature, Here we may quote :— 


Now, however slowly we suppose the earth’s crust to 
be changing, it must be admitted that io the course of 
the next fifteen hundred millions of years the earth will 
have parted with far the greater part, if not with the 
whole, of that inherent heat on which the present 
movements of her surface depend. We know that these 
movements at once depend upon and indicate processes 
of contraction. We know that such processes cannot 
continue at their present rate for many millions of 
years, If we assume that the rate of contraction will 
steadily diminish—which is equivalent, be it noticed, to 
the assumption that the earth’s vulcanean or subter- 
ranean energies will be diminished—the duration of the 
process will be greater. But even on such an assump- 
tion, controlled by consideration of the evidence we have 
respecting the rate at which terrestrial contraction is 
diminishing, it is certain that long before a period of 
fifteen — * millions of years has elapsed the process 
— — will to all intents and purposes be com- 
pie i 

We must assume, then, as altogether the most pro- 
bable view that the moon has reached this stage of 
planeta ret cn even if she has not become an 
absolutely d world. We can hardly reject the 
reasoning which would show that the moon is far older 
than has been assumed when long stages of her history 
and our earth’s have been neglected. Still less reason- 
able would it be to reject the conclusion that at the very 
least she has reached the hoar antiquity thus inferred. 
Assuming her to be no older, we yet cannot escape the 
conviction that her state is that of utter decrepitude. 
To suppose that volcanic action can now be in progress 


on the moon, even to as great a degree as on the earth, 


would be to assume that measurable sources of energy 
can produce practically immeasurable results. But no 
volcanic changes now iu process on the earth could 

ibly be discernible at the moon’s distance. How 
utterly unlikely does it seem, then, that any volcanic 
changes can be now taking place on the moon which 
could be recognised from the earth! It seems safe to 
assume that no volcanic changes at all can be in pro- 
gress; but most certainly the evidence which should 
convince us that volcanic changes of so tremendous a 
character are in progress that at a distance of two 
hundred and sixty thousand miles terrestrial telescopists 
can discern them, must be of the strongest and most 
satisfactory character, 


Mr. Bret Harte’s tale is of singular dramatic inte- 
rest and briginality, illustrating both Western life 
and human character. 

While a better article on Addison than the one in 
Temple Bar might have been written, we are 
thankful for its fine spirit of appreciation and just 
reading of Addison’s character. One is interested, 
too, in hearing a little more of Addison’s daughter. 
We have read—in'the Cornhill about two years ago 
—a tale much like that of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s on 
the Mystery of Marmaduke.” Surely it must 
have haunted Mr. Collins’s memory? Count 
Fersen ” is a good piece of history relating to Marie 
Antoinette, and in this month’s number there are 
also two well-written memoirs of Grimaldi and 
Thomas Stothard, the latter a very graceful tribute. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ New Endymion” will 
hardly be understood by every reader, striking 
although it is. 

London Society has less of fiction in it than usual, 
and many will relish the change. There is still 
enough, however, to please, we should hope, the 
majority of the old readers. We have, in addition, 
Some Gossip about the Old City Grasshopper,” 
including antiquarian notices of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham and some of the greater City bankers, In 
„The Bradford Industries — Messrs. Fison and 
Co.,” will be found sketches of some of the great 
Bradford firms. The writer does justice to the 
‘infinite amount of bene volenoe and public spirit 
at Bradford,” as wells to its enterprising industry. 
There is a mistake inthe reference to Mr. Forster. 
The writer says, No one will be surprised that his 
two brothers-in-law became inspectors of schools 
under the Minister of Education.” The two 
Arnolds were inspectors long before Mr. Forster 
became Education Minister. 

The Argosy has the first part of another tale by 
Johnny Ludlow, and also a tale by Mrs. Henry 
Wood. That should be sufficient to secure the 
success of any magazine, if the success of the 
Argosy had not already been secured. But there 
is still another tale, and a last sketch, ‘‘ Dream- 
land,” by Julia Kavanagh, while Mr. Charles Wood 
is now doing the Cornwall and Devon coast— 
pleasant and sketchy. | 

In the Sunday at Home Mrs. Prosser contributes a 
Black Country tale of rugged pathos and humour, 
and Hesba Stretton the beginning of a characteristic 


London sketch with one or two new aspects, Dr. | 
Alexander Maclaren’s New Year’s sermon need not 
be described. There is much that is new in Mr. 
Lansdale's Tour in Northern Russia, and espe- 
cially in his reference to Siberia. The Rauhe 
House is remarkably interesting, but it has been 
often described. Thanks for the beautifully printed 
frontispiece of Winter from Birket Foster. 
Leisure Hour begins a new tale which has pro- 
mise of both character and incident. When 


justice to that monarch, but perhaps we are preju- 
diced. There is a good and kindly memoir of Lord 
Dufferin, and a capital gossipping paper, with illus- 
trations, on Wigs.” The information articles, 
which are always so fresh—‘“ Flags and Banners, 
‘*Electric Lighting, Oranges, are equal to 
anything of the kind. 

Good Words begins well with a new tale by the 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” which is followed by an 
admirable paper on Prayer.“ by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Mr. Page gives a sketch of Dr. John 
/ Wilson, and Major Butler contributes a well toned 
,and well timed article on Afghanistan and the 
Afghans.” In addition Miss Tytler commences a 
tale, and Dean Stanley reprints his address on St. 
Andrew’s Day, and there are good practical sugges- 
tions in Gentlewomen in Difficulties.” But perhaps 
there was never so much good advice given as there 
has lately been given to this class. 

The Sunday Magazine tale of Joan of Arc” is 
scarcely as good as some of the sume writer’s efforts ; 
but we like Bonds and Bands —a tale told with 
human tenderness. Some will demur to the title 
of Dr. Butler's War in a Christian Spirit,” and 
ask why not Thieving and Murder in a Christian 
spirit?—but much better Dr. Butler than much 
that we have read of late, Dr. Blaikie’s paper on 
France in Voltaire’s Time and To-day ” is a good 
sketch, The Sunday Evenings with the Children” 
are not improved under Dr. Macleod’s hand—none 
of them, by whomsoever written, have been what 
they might have been. 


No one is likely to complain of the poorness of 
the contents of the Quiver. Of the tales, Stephen 
Akroyd’s Guerdon shows most power. There are 
many instructive articles of a religious character, 
first of which may be placed Our Lord's Philoso- 
phy of Life, by Dr. Allon.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine has the usual tales. The special interest 
of this journal, however, lies, as we have before said, 
in its domestic character. Illustrations of this in 
the present number are to be found in Our Mush- 
room Bed,” Experience in the School of Cookery,” 
„Our Aviary,” and A Friendly Gossip on 
Gout.” 7 

In Scribner's Monthly the reader will find that 
practical jokes in colleges are not confined to 
England; witness the article on College Hazing.” 
There is an admirably illustrated article on 
% Leonardo da Vinci,” bringing into relief some 
aspects of his work not so well known as 
others, ‘‘ Old Maryland Manners” is very read- 
able, and also well illustrated. The same may be 
said ok Century Plants,” and the Mountain 
Lakes of California.“ 


Of religious magazines for the New Lear we note 
the Catholic Presbyterian, edited by Dr. Blaikie, of 
which the first number is now before us. It is a 
great advance upon other magazines identified with 
Presbyterianism. The contributors are selected 
from all parts of the world—Scotland, Ireland, 
France, United States. Specially interesting are 
„Religious Reform in France”; ‘‘ Presbytery 
and Liberty,” by Dr. Robinson; and Missionary 
Sacrifices,” by the late Dr. Livingstone, now first 
published. 

We have looked for the Congregationalist with 
unusual interest. Perhaps it will not equal every- 
one’s expectations, but what have been those 
expectations? With the enlarged size now adopted 
there is more scope for variety. The number opens 
with a graceful tribute to Mr. Dale; there is an 
admirable article on the Bishop of Oxford ; and an 
equally admirable one on Mr. Gladstone's 
Seventieth Year.” We quote the following :— 


The known religious sympathies of Mr. Gladstone 
have in truth been one of the most powerful influences 
in determining the attitude of mavy towards him, In 
whatever direction those sympathies had inclined, the 
fact that they existed at all would be enough to 
alienate some professed Liberals, who seem to have a 
tanatical — to all religious belief. But Mr. Glad- 
stone displeases quite as much a large section of the 
religious world, ‘The Evangelicals remember that he 
is a High-Churchman, and that seems sufficient to 
make them turn to rival, as though the — 
which runs through all the novels of Benjamin Disraeli, 
and which was conspicuous even in the speoches of 
Lord Beaconsfield, were better than the religious 
earnestness of Mr. Gladstone, because, though of the 
same Church, he followeth not with them. The Non- 
conformists of England have judged differently, not 
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George III. was King” does a little more than | 


because they are less Protestant, or less anxious about 
the progress of Ritualism, but because they do not 
believe that the house of God can be built with un- 
tempered mortar, or the cause of Evangelical truth 
advanced by political fraud and violence. Their oppo- 
sition to the principles of the High-Church party is not 
relaxed by their admiration for Mr. Gladstone, and in 
offering that —* they are not compromised by 
an association in the same Church with those from 
whom they dissent, and by a defence of the institution 
to which the error they condemn owes its influence in 
the country. Ifthe ecclesiastical opinions of Mr. Glad - 
stone exercised a mischievous influence upon his public 

licy they would be the first to resist him d outrance, 

here is not, and cannot be, any compact between them. 
Their allegiance to him is due to sympathy in political 
principle, and if the one was destroyed, the other must 
perish also. But they have found in bim a man pos- 
sessed, to a remarkable degree, by · a love of righteous - 
ness, and acting under its influence in relation to all 
public affairs, yond all statesmen of the day—with 
the single exception of John Bright, who resembles him 
in this respect, and whose own unwavering confidence 
in him is due to this high 8 of his moral 
principle as much as to admiration of his ability or 
agreement in his opinions—he seems to them to act 
under a conscientious sense of duty. He is not 
ashamed, like Nehemiah, to act under the fear of God, 
and this in an age when “‘society” has become very 
impatient of any such influence. His religion is free 
from the suspicion of interested motives, for the most 
unpopular conrse a political leader could take is to be 
a High Church Liberal. His politics deprive him of the 
support of his co-religionists, and his religion excites 
the suspicion of many Liberals, Nonconformists may, 
at least, claim the credit of having risen superior to 
sectarian sentiments, and to that intolerance shown by 
many who profess to be ‘‘advanced Liberals” in 
religion, but who, with all their clamour about liberty 
and progress, appear unable to honour the conscien- 
tious convictions of those who have faith in a living 
God, and whose faith is a reality and a power, 


The religious articles—some of which are of excep- 
tional value—are by Dr. Raleigh, Mr. Dale, Dr. 
Mellor, the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, and the Rev. 
E. R. Conder, some of the foremost preachers of 
the Congregationalists. It is hardly to be expected, 
perhaps, that an equal array can be given every 
month, nor is it desirable that it should, for it would 
be a profound mistake to devote too much space to 
sermonical literature. Mr. Dale’s portrait in this 
number is an admirable one, 

The Day of Rest appears in a new and a handier 
form, but with no diminution of literary character, 
while the number of illustrations is considerably 
increased. The tale is by the author of ‘‘ Gideon’s 
Rock,” and there are various other interesting 
papers—especially a New Year's sermon by Dr. 
Vaughan. 8 

The Family Treasury has two noteworthy articles, 
one by Dr. Pressensé on The Religious State of 
France,” and one on Christian Work Abroad! 
The other contents are of an ordinary kind, but 
there is a brisk Outlook on public events, 

The Evangelical Magazine consists mainly of 
religious articles by Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Mellor, and 
Mr. Cox. The Baptist Magazine has two inte- 
resting historical articles—one, ‘*Sceneg.from 
Church History,” and the Wooburn His ad 
continued. There is an article in Golden Hours 
on the decline of Clericalism in France, which is well 
worth reading.——The Tract Magazine is still as 
suitable as ever for popular circulation ; so is the 
British Workman, which is the joy of many humble 
homes.——In Night and Day Dr. Barnardo con- 
tinues to exhibit his painful pictures of poverty and 
sin, but also his pleasant companion pictures of 
their relief. | 

St, Nicholas is exceedingly clever, and admirably 
illustrated. Read Children's Day at St. Paul's.“ 
It may tell English readers much that they do not 
know, as, indeed, American writers are always 
doing. But then, we sometimes, perhaps, return 
the compliment. 


Little Folks is in great force. The coloured frontis- 
piece is worth the price of the number. The tales are 
really all charming, and the children may learn 
from one article a good deal about Santa Claus. 


We are glad to give a cordial welcome to the 
Boys Own Paper (56, Paternoster-row) a penny 
illustrated weekly journal, which will be conducted 
by the accomplished editor of the Leisure Hour. 
To our thinking it will supply a felt want. We are 
told that the Boy’s Own Paper is intended not 
only to provide the lads of our own families and 
schools with wholesome, elevating reading, but to 
supplant, if possible, some of the literature the 
injurious effect of which all so sincerely deplore.” 
We heartily wish it may ruooeed in driving out of 
the market the pernicious stuff that so frequently 
demoralises the youth of the land. From the ap- 
pearance of the first number now before us, the 
Boy's Own Paper is not likely to be dull. We have 
an animated description of a first football match, a 
descriptive sketch in natural history by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, and the commencement of stories by 
Mr. Ascott R. Hope, Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, and 
Mrs. Eiloart. Captain Webb relates how he swam 
the Channel, and Mr. Frank Buckland tells how he 
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manages his monkeys, This is a good beginning, 
and we sincerely hope that the hearty co-operation 
of ministers and parents, schoolmasters and teachers, 
and of the friends of youth generally, will secure 
for this new magazine the desired success, 


THE REV. J. JEFFERIS ON THE 
AUSTRALIAN CHUROHES. - 
(From the Sydney Morning Herald, Oct. 19, 1878.) 


A large meeting of Congregationalists was held in 
the hall of the ional Church, Pitt-stree 
address of the newly-el 


egational Union (the Rev. J. 
Jefferis, LL.B.) Mr. Jefferis's address oceupied about 
an hour atid thres-quarters in its delivery. The 
rev, gentleman dealt with matters of the first 
importance to the Church and State: He spoke 
with gteat force and earnestness, and was listened 
to with the closest os attention, and frequently 
applau Mr. Jefferis first thanked them very 
ae for having done him the honour, so soon 
after his arrival in New South Wales, of electin 

him to the chair of the union, and then proceed 

to upou topics that he deemed of real impor- 


speak 
tance to air “Reena 
those principles of it whic gregationalists 
7 y ren tained. h 


ä e spoke upon the 
smhocratic spirit of the and said that he 
exulted in the liberty of the free life that is 
developed in these lands. He sympathised 

even with its excesses, which were due rather to 
the passion than to the vices of youth. Looking 
round upon the civilised world of to-day, he saw 


no community which presented a nobler 5 gre 
of manhood—of manhood striving to just 
and free—than ours. But our freedom had limita- 
tions imposed and licence permitted; both of which 
were ous to the common weal; and it was 
of these in their relation to religion that he wished 
to bed. The 3 of the democratic spirit 
was beating us down—its impulse was too strong 
to be resisted ; and the problem was, how to guide 
this spirit and retain ita turbulent excesses in the 
early exercise of unaccustomed power. He believed 
that it was to religion, as the mightiest passion of 
their nature, that they must look for the chief 
motive force to carry us forward upon the difficult 
and dangerous path of freedom, and that it is to the 
laws of religion, coming to us with Divine sanc- 
tion, that we must look for the chief regulating 
wer in the exercise of our liberty. He, there- 
ore, inquired if there was any valid hope of a 
united Christian Church in Australia. In default 
of this, to consider the claims of the chief existing 
churches to be our true leaders ia the coming 
national life; and to look at the actual relationship 
between Church and State in Australia, and more 
es y in New South Wales. He confessed he 
saw 1 spect of & distinctive Australian Church. 
Once he thought it desirable, and dreamt that it 
was possible, Now he thought it neither possible 
r 
Christ 


le. (Hear, hear.) A wider range of 
tian reading and a broader view of human 
lite had taught him that if such a church could be 
called into existence, it would only repeat the 
nad story of the past. Oomprehension would be 
followed by compulsion. (Hear, hear.) New 
fettera would be forged for the mind, and new 
burdens laid upon the heart, Freedom of thought 
and of worship could not continue to survive within 
arty single communion that he could conceive, if 
it Once absorbed into itself the varying opinions 
that now exist. But he looked for union far more 
true and complete than any represented by one 
N doctrine, and saw no reason why they 
should despair of attaining it. The Apostolic suc- 
cession had always been maintained in the Church 
of Christ, and they might fairly anticipate a time 
when the spirit and teachings of Christ would 
triumph over the prejudice the selfishness that 
they now . into His Church and joined with 
His work. Then, without sacrifice of the right of 
private judgment, without abandoning any principles 
that they deemed it n to maintain, 
they should exhibit the oneness of the Church 
in the best way, if not the only way, 
in which here on earth it could be shown. The 
Church of the future would not, he conceived, be 
greatly different from the Church of the present, 
save that the unity in diversity would be more 
powerfully felt and generally acknowledged. He 
next ed to analyse the claims of existing 

urches fo be the true leaders in the coming 
national life of A ia, and he prefixed his 
i with the aphorism (as a sort of text): He 
that would govern free men must himself be free.” 


Firat he k the Church of Rome. Her past 
glories, he would never more return. In these 
new countries the reconstruction of society is accom- 


panied by increase of liberty in politics, and the 


t the Constitu- 


mean te unquestioning o 
of mind and will before spiritual superiors ; but the 


leader until we cease to be free. (Applause.) With 
regard to the Church of England, 4 asked, now 
that the State system is passing away, would Epis- 

y, though enriched gifts, continue to 


hold the leading and lordly position that she 
had held in the er land. cannot 
claim to be the Church of Australia as she claims to 


be the Church of England. If there be full power 
in her both for inherent truth and proved fitness to 
be in foremost rank, who would grudge the honour ? 
Bat, if not, who would concede it? (Hear, hear.) 
He did not think the omens favourable for the 
lasting influence of Episcopacy in the degree that it 
now exerted. The divisions of the English Church 
would become more marked with the removal of 
the control which the State had exerted. The 
history of the English Church did not justify the 
hope that she would be the true leader of nations 
born in freedom. Dispassionate students of history 
know well enough t Macaulay was justified 
in saying (Essay on Hallam's History 2 the 
Constitution”) that for 150 years the rch 
of En had been the servile handmaid of 
monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. 
Nor had the Anglican Church in Australia so altered 
her bearing towards other sects to justify the hope 
that she might be the leader in Christian enterprise 
here, Presbyterianism approached more nearly to 
the republican idea. If there was an undue pre- 
ponderance of clerical power, let them remember 
that it had always been exerted on behalf of the 
people, (Hear, hear.) And if the doctrinal basis 
‘of Presb ianism is one of the most rigid in 
Christendom, let them not forget that it owns no 
law save the Bible, and no authority whatever save 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But it would not do for a 
hum constructed creed to be like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. The Assembly of Divines 
declared and determined the meaning of Scripture 
according to their light; but who could believe 
that amid the rush of influence that had borne 
down upon the mind of Europe during two 
centuries and a-half, Christian thought was to 
remain stationary? The fundamentals of 1648 
were more than our forefathers could bear. 
(Laughter.) Wesleyan Methodism had achieved 
ain triumphs, and Con tionalism owed not 
a little to Wesley and his coadjutors; but the 
clerical subscription was too great a strain upon the 
mind and the conscience. It is too much to endorse 
all that is set forth in a dozen volumes of didactic 
and polemical theology. He would greatly rejoice 
to see Methodism get rid of the difficulties that had 
grown up in its practical u. He would not 
arrogate for the Congregational hurch supremacy 
over the sister churches in the good time coming, 
and he entertained no idea that in the marshalling 
of tribes their standard would be pitched, like that 
of Judah, towards the rising sun. Perhaps it 
would be found that something like Presby- 
terian order, joined to Congregational freedom, 
would be the leading features in the Church of the 
future. He next spoke of the relationship between 
Church and State, and of State aid to religion in 
the different Australian colonies. South Australia 
was the only colony that had been free from the 
entanglements of Church and State, and he main- 
tained that very much of the honourable character 
of her people, and their true and diffused prosperity, 
was due to the fact that religious influence had 
never been weakened, and deteriorated by State 
y. He described the growth and decline of the 
Sate aid system in the different colonies. The 
last part of the reverend gentleman’s address had 
reference to the question of Church and School 
Estate, a question which he considered of para- 
mount importance. He referred to the charter 
granted by George IV. for setting apart one-seventh 
of the entire lands of the colony for the mainte- 
nance of the Church and School Establishment ; 
and he described the efforts that had been made to 
settle the question as to whether these valuable 
tracts of land should be devoted to the purpose 
of religion and education or be considered as 
waste lands of the Crown. He gave the followin 
articulars concerning the Church and Schoo 
te. The balance to the credit of the Church 
and School Estate on Dec. 31, 1877, was no less 
than 173,445/. 14s. 9d. Statements are rer 
as to the amount of land actually alienated, bu 
from a Parliamentary return (Mr. Stnart, 1874) it 
appears that up to the end of 1873 101,716 acres 
were disposed of. There cannot be much less than 
300,000 acres now in the hands of the trustees. 
The revenue for 1877, derived from rents and 
interests, was 10,050/. 13s. 1d., a sum much less 
than we should have expected. Of this, 2,189/. 
went for survey and commission charges, 
1,6441 58. 5d. was devoted to schools, 4,110/. 78. 5d. 
was divided among the four churches, thus: Church 
of England, 2,410/. 13s. 3d.; Roman Catholics, 
1,0502 Os. 7d. ; Nr 418“. 16s. 6d. ; 
Weeleyans, 3301. 178. 2d. He strongly urged the 
importance of immediate legislation to settle this 
question for ever, and said it was time this grievous 
public scandal was put away. It was contrary to 
the Constitution that a large public estate, worth 
three-quarters of a million of money, and the 
revenues derivable from it should be beyond the 
control of Parliament. It was opposed to the settle- 
ment and the rights of selectors that so large a 
quantity of the best land should be shut up | ate 
selection while leased and sold to capitalists. He 
believed it could be proved to demonstration that a 
large amount of the bitter sectarian feeling which 
works such woe to the commonwealth, is distinctly 
traceable to the continuance of Government endow- 
ment. The rev. gentleman concluded a splendid 
address in these words :—‘‘If Government is in 
league with those who abuse religion, much of the 
e must lie at their door. What hope or hel 

is in this sad state of the body politic. None, un 


1 have learnt rightly to interpret their 
uty to Christ and loyally to cleave to Him, heed- 


less of the dicta of priests and churches. Our rela- 
tion to Government, however, is simple enough, 


As in parts of the governing power we have 
to confine Cwsar to the things that are Cesar’s.’ 
The complete secularisation of Australian politics 1s 
demanded in order that we may render to God ‘ the 
things that are God's.“ : 


THE ASSERTED ROMANISM OF MR. 
GLADSTONE. 
(From the Spectator. ) 


One of the so-called Liberal leaders in Midlothian, 
Sir John Don Wauchope, published on Christmas 
Day, as his contribution to the good-will towards 
men which should prevail at that season, a fierce 
attack on the proposal of some of the Scotch 
Liberals to bring forward Mr. Gladstone for Mid- 
lothian, grounding his ition chiefly on Mr. 
Gladstone’s alleged Romanising tendericies, though 
attacking him, in the second place, also, for his open 


antagonism to the foreign policy of the present 


Government, But even that Sir John Don Wau- 
chope attributes to a Romanising bias. He is so 
suspicious of this 8 principle in all that Mr. 
Gladstone does, that even in relation to a foreign 

licy which the authorities of the Roman Church 
Lave strongly gore and Mr. Gladstone as 
strongly opposed, he is not at fault in discovering a 
secon motive which connects Mr. Gladstone’s 
action with his anti-Protestant bias. Mr. Disraeli, 
Sir John Don Wauchope thinks, excited Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wrath so intolerably by his Public Worship 
Act—by his measure for putting down Mass in 
masquerade ”—that Mr. Gladstone can now hardly 
reason at all on any policy which the Government 
who passed the Public Worship Act adopt. What- 
ever they do, Mr. Gladstone sees in it the malignity 
of the Government who undertook to put down 
Ritualism, and therefore regards it as a policy of 
evil, without even waiting to see whether Romanists, 
or Ritualists, or any other opponents of Protestant- 
ism, side with him or against him. In a word, 
according to this great Scotch authority, Mr. Glad- 


stone measures policy solely by its a 


to undermine Protestantism—Protestantism, ~ 0 
basis of all our liberties—and regards everything 
that the Government do with unreasoning hatred, 
merely because that Government struck a blow in 
favour of Protestantism in its Public Worship Act. 
No more eccentric view of any statesman is known 
to us than that which Sir John Don Wauchope has 
thus elaborated of Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, no 
more eccentric view of any statesman could be con- 
ceived than one which should profess to find in the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s political action the multi- 
form workings of any fixed idea at all, especially 
the fixed idea of hatred to Protestantism. For in 
the first place, Mr. Gladstone is not a man explicable 
by fixed ideas. His points of view are — and 
practical, and by no means always very closely 
related to each other. And in the next place, it is 
even more absurd to find the one fixed idea which 
overruns Mr. Gladstone’s mind, in a marked hatred 
of Protestantism. The real fact is that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opposition to the Public Worship Act was 
grounded, on the whole, decidedly on a Presby- 
terian point of view. It was his strong assertion 
that the individual congregation of worshippers 
should have an effectual voice in determining what 
change in the existing ritual custom they would or 
would not allow, which gained our own hearty 
support for Mr. Gladstone’s 5 47 to that 
foolish and already generally derided measure. Sir 
John Don Wauchope can hardly have read Mr. 
Gladstone’s attack on the Vatican Decree. That 
attack appeared to us rather excessive in its zeal ; 
but whatever it wanted, it did not want enthusiasm 
for those principles of Protestantism which are, as 
Sir John Don Weushoys tays, the basis and foun- 
dation of all our liberties.” Still less can it be 
shown that in his ecclesiastical appointments Mr. 
Gladstone was the mere impersonation of a fixed 
idea, at least if that fixed idea were dangerous to 
Protestant liberties. Two of his bishops—Bishop 
Fraser, of Manchester, and Bishop Temple, of 
Exeter—are amongst the stoutest supporters of 
true liberty on the Bench. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, whatever he may be 
politicaHy;~ia at least as staunch a Protestant 
as any bishop on the Bench; nor is there 
a single Ritualist, so far as we know, who 
owes anything to Mr. Gladstone’s Premier- 
ship. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone's 
mind as a Prime Minister had been unusually mo- 
bile. Sometimes if has been occupied with church 
or land reforms, sometimes with army reform, 
sometimes with finance, sometimes with universit 
refurm, but the last thing you can charge on him is 
an idée fixe, though you might perhaps say that each 
great reform he takes up, tends, for the time needed 
to bring it into legislative shape, to be an idée fie 
to preoccupy him as a minister, to the almost dan- 
erous exclusion of everything else. That, however, 
is the very opposite of what his wise Scotch assailant 
means, He traces treachery to Protestantism in all 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislative and administrative acts, 
whereas it is not to be found in any of them, nor 
will any one key, of any make whatever, open the 
manifold wards in the elaborate locks of that subtly 
composite political nature. It would take a whole 
bunch at least to undo all the curious compartments 
and cabinets of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 
What harasses Sir John Don Wauchope, we sup- 
e, is that Mr. Gladstone is a, and no 
oubt, in some mild sense‘ High-Church, rather 
than either Broad-Church or Evangelical ; and that 
high Anglicans, instead of praising the Reformation 
and N against Popery, are generally in the 
habit of dwelling on Catholic (as distinguished from 
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Roman Catholic) tradition, and of professing 
their submission to Catholic (as distinguished from 
Roman Catholic) authority. But we should have 
thought that a Scotchman of ordinary acuteness— 
1 the worthy Scotch baronet cannot boast 
so much as this—might have discovered, by this 
time, that for all the purposes of jealously 2 
our constitutional liberties, there is no form of fait 
in existence more effectually tenacious than the 
Anglican form which asserts the full Catholicity of 
that branch-Church whose charter is the English 
Church Prayer-book. What may be true of the 
Ritualists as a party, we can as yet hardly say. 
Time has not yet sufficiently tried them. But time 
has tried the moderate High-Church party, to 
which, we suppose, Mr. Gladstone belongs—the 
party of such men as Dr. Hook, the late Dean of 
Chichester, or even of Bishop Mackarness, the 
present Bishop of Oxford, And for all 
purposes of constitutional conservatism, of 
strenuous resistance to Rome, of discourag- 
ing anything like a real return to the 
popular ps of auricular confession, we 
doubt if better Protestants — though the 
name may not be welcome to them could be 
found. r. Gladstone himself is an admirable 
type of his party—-of its severe attitude towards 
Roman claims, of its stern indignation against 
1 interference with the individual conscience 
or with the political life of the people, and of its 
militant temper. No doubt the party is Sacramen- 
tarian so far as to believe that a grace directly con- 
ferred by lineal representatives of the Apostles is 
essential for the institution of a valid Sacrament, 
—but there their sacerdotalism stops. For the only 
purpose which politicians regard as essential to the 
due guardianship of our political liberties, the 
the limited sacerdotalism of Anglicans is 
just as good as the still more limited 
sacerdotalism of Presbyterians,—who are rigid 
sacerdotalists, after all, as Scotchmen well 
know, though not exactly in the Roman Catholic 
sense. at Protestants like Sir John Don 
Wauchope mean, or ought to mean, when they 
speak of Protestantism as the bulwark of our 
liberties, is that its jealousy of the interference of 
priestly authority in private or in political affairs is 
the bulwark of our liberties. And no one has ever 
expressed this jealousy more typically than Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed it in his pamphlets on the 
Vatican Decree, The very essence of his political 
character is an eager political contentiousness, —a 
critical spirit which will not admit authority of any 
kind to a final voice in politics, least of all an 
erg that borrows its prestige from a different 
field, His Anglicanism is a self-reliant Anglican- 
ism, an almost Presbyterian Anglicanism, which 
watches the limits of the sacerdotal claims with 
something like the ‘‘ watchfal jealousy of Dissent 
itself, an Anglicanism which is as tenacious of 
national and popular traditions so far as they have 
been sanctioned by Anglican practice, as Noncon- 
formists are of national and popular traditions 
so far as they have been sanctioned by Noncon- 
formist practice. There is not unfrequently a great 
humility, almost too great a humility, in Mr. Glad- 
stone, but no one who knows him would ever «A 
pose this humility to be humility of a kind likely 
to promote the cause of ecclesiastical arrogance. 
There is a wonderful disputatiousness in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s humility, wher you come to examine it; it 
is the humility of a practised orator, who trips up 
his opponent all the quicker, if that opponent is in 
the least disposed to rely on that show of humility, 
not the humility of a true suppliant of the Churc 
In one word, though Mr. Gladstone is an Anglican 
by faith, he is a Scotchman by blood, and a debater 
by profession, and in virtue of both capacities, is 
the very last man to let sacerdotalism recover any 
dangerous influence over English homes or English 
politics, 


THE REV. T. N. FARTHING’S FOLLIES. 
(From the Manchester City Jackdaw, ) 


Mossley, as many of our readers know, is a 
scattered, but pleasant little town, situated at the 
junction of the three counties of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Cheshire, Among other attractions it 
enjoys the distinction of having its spiritual affairs 

resided over by a successor of the Apostles, whose 
— extends far beyond the boundaries of his 
= As a distinguished — 4 ge of the Church 
efence Association, the Rev. T. N. Farthing is 
well known; and as a copious contributor to that 
receptacle of wisdom and veracity—the correspon- 
dence columns of the Manchester Courier—his 
claims for grateful recognition cannot be denied. 
Notwithstanding all this, his parishioners do not 
seem to appreciate his excellent qualities. As vicar, 
his position is not altogether so tranquil as could be 
desired. The fact is, Mossley is imbued with a 
spirit of Radicalism and Dissent ; and Mr. Farthing 
is an avowed enemy of both. Hence the unsatis- 
factory state of things. These Mossley people, it 
must be admitted, have had a bad training. They 
have suckled Radicalism at their mothers’ breasts, 
and for generations have been taught to think for 
themselves in all matters political and religious. 
In the good old Tory days, in the beginning of tho 
* century, when Mossley was a small village, 
he Jacobins of that time were dispersed by armed 
dragoons, led by the then Rector of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, while discussing their political rights on the 
jacent moorlands. Later still, as Radicals, they 
rallied round Henry Hunt on the fatal field of Peter- 
loo, when defenceless people were hacked down by 


drunken yeomanry at the instigation of To 
squires. Later still, as sturdy n. 
inspired by the eloquence of a Robinson and a 
Halliwell, they, year after year, at the annua 
Ashton vestry meetings, 1 ron against the impo- 
sition of Church rates and Easter dues. During the 
agitation preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and in every other important political struggle, 
Mossley has ever been to the front, and never 
wavered in its loyalty to Liberal traditions; and, 
last of all, as the extraordinary and instructive 
correspondence in the Ashton Reporter, now lying 
before us, and extending over many months, amply 
shows Mossley has now taken up, with its accus- 
tomed earnestness and vigour, the cause of the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the dominant 
Church. It is in the midst of such a deplorable 
state of things that the Rev. T. N. Farthing finds 
himself placed as the official representative of 
‘sweetness and light.” Public meetings are held 
without his permission, or without even asking him 
for it. ‘‘ Intrusive strangers,” as he terms them, 
do not hesitate to enter his parish for the purpose 
of declaimin against the political privileges of the 
Episcopal Church, and its right to the national 
funds, All this is the cause of intense grief and 
indignation to the worthy vicar, who gives utter- 
ance to his feelings in very emphatic terms, in the 
correspondence we have alluded to. He had been 
charged by his opponents with using language 
popularly known as Billingsgate, Mr. Far. 
thing replies that the vulgarity is not in 
the epithet, but“ in the thing that makes it 
necessary to employ the epithet. That is 
to say, if Brown and Jones have an argument, and 
Brown, failing to convince Jones of his error, calls 
him an infamous scoundrel, the odium of using this 
offensive expression does not rest on Brown, but on 
Jones for refusing to come to the same conclusion 
as Brown, This doctrine, to ordinary minds, may 
seem peculiar; but the Rev. T. N. Farthing is 
altogether peculiar in his notions of public con- 
troversy. He is a perfect master of this kind of 
hard-hitting, and with a view to the amusement 
and edification of our readers, we have gathered, at 
random, from the letters before us, a few specimens 
of his graceful flowers of rhetoric. When his oppo- 
nents have carried his positions, and exposed the 
hollowness of his defences, Mr. Farthing very 
cleverly covers his retreat by firing off his verbal 
torpedoes. Their arguments he describes as vile 
sophisms,” ‘‘ gratuitous insults,” ‘‘ scandalous libel 
founded on gross untruth,” ‘‘infamous slander,” 
‘parrot cries of unscrupulous agitators,” “gross 
misrepresentations,”’ vile perversion of the truth,” 
&c. His opponents, some of whom are Dissentin 
ministers, men of ability and honour, are . 
as mischievoùs dealers in untruths, a set of 
agitators who seem to be destitute alike of contro- 
versial courtesy and common decency.” One is a 
‘notorious political firebrand,” while others are 
compared in the ‘‘reckless pursuit of their 
unprincipled traffic in 

lars and garotters.” As a political Dissenter is, 
in Mr. Farthing’s estimation, the very incarna- 
tion of evil from the individual point of view, 
so the Liberation Society represents the worst 
traits of human character in its associated o 
But let the rev. gentleman speak for himself. It 
should be explained here that the Messrs. Porter, 
Gratton, and Co. mentioned in the subjoined extract 
are the Nonconformist ministers of the town. 
„Let G. H.“ and his friends,” says the Mossley 
vicar, ute their influence in inducing Messrs. 
Porter, Gratton, and Co. to withdraw their support 
from that venal and unscrupulous organisation for 
political agitation of the most disgraceful and un- 
principled kind, known as the Liberation Society, 
and we may have peace. So long as that agglo- 
meration of atheists, 1 secularists, and sec - 
tarians pursues its wild work of systematic misre- 
presentation, there can be none.” What have the 
contumacious Radical Dissenters of Mossley to say 
to this? Evidently they are in for warm work. 
It is too much to expect, considering their ante- 
cedents, that they wil abandon their cherished 
convictions, give up the right of private judgment 
and free speech, and bow their heads in meek sub- 
mission to the priest who claims spiritual authority 
over them ; and yet, if they do not, in effect, do 
this, says Mr. Farthing, of peace ‘‘there shall be 
none.“ Maybe they have a liking for these eontro- 
versial squalls, Weare inclined to think they have ; 
but what about the Liberation Society? Any 
society that can withstand the force of a denuncia- 
tion so terrible as the one we have quoted must 
ssess a wonderful amount of vitality. Will the 
beration Society surviveit? We are now waiting 
calmly for the result. 


LIBERATION CONFERENCE AT LEEDS.—We see it 
is announced in the daily papers that a conference of 
the Liberation Society will be held at Leeds on 
Thursday, Jan, 23, the day following the annual 
meeting of the Liberation of Liberal Associations in 
that town. The conference of the friends and sup- 
porters of the Liberation Society is to be of an essen- 
tially private character, and will be held for the free 
discussion of policy and plans in reference to the next 
general election, The attendance at this represen- 
tation is not expected to be very large, and it is 
probable that the proceedings will only occupy one 
sitting. Reporters will not be invited to be 
present, 


ross untruths” to bur - 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Bishop of London has refused to allow fresh 

— s to 14 inst the Rev. A. H. 

ackonochie, pending the ing of the a 
against the judgment of the Lord Chief J vor 

The Rome correspondent of the Telegraph states 
that Leo XIII. is discussing with his — the 
advisability of holding another Ecumenical Council, 
and that such a step is highly probable in case the 
negotiations with Germany prove abortive, Prince 
Bismarck shows no signs of yielding. . 

The Gloucester Chronicle understands that the 
council of the Church Association have decided to 
abandon the prosecution of the Vicar of Prestbury, 
the uncertainty which surrounds the St. Albans 
case, and the difficulties caused by the present state 
of the law, leaving the council hardly any alternative. 
The Record believes, however, that the case is not 
abandoned, but only temporarily stopped, pending 
the result of other proceedings. 

The Geneva correspondent of the Times says that 
the prompt submission of the curés of Soleure to 
the law which makes the suffrages of their flocks an 
indispensable qualification for the holding of a bene- 
fice, together with the late elections in the Bernese 
Jura, is considered to mark the beginning of a new 
policy on the part of the Vatican, or, rather, the 
abandonment of the tactics so long persisted in by 
Pius IX. . 

Tue Posrrrvisr Lirurey, which is creating some 
dissension in Comtist circles, has been issued in a 
handsome form, printed on green-tinted paper, with 
gold border. The prayer is — to the 
„Great Power, the highest humanity, whose 
children and servants we are, from whom we derive 
everything, and to whom we are bound to render 
everything. May we all seek to know Thee better, 
that we may love and serve Thee better. Another 
pea of the Liturgy speaks of that time when 

hou (humanity) ‘‘ shalt, visibly to all, take to Thee 
Thy great power and reign.” The book seems 
harmless} enough, from a Positivist point of view, 
but some eminent members of the sect are strongly 
opposed to its use. Echo. : 

HURCH DRrENOR.—“ National Church Sunday” 
came round in November last, and the result is 
stated in the National Church for December. Per- 
haps, however, we may explain that by National 
Church Sunday” is meant the Sunday on which 
collections are made in churches of the Establish- 
ment in favour of the Church Defence Institution, 
and very urgent is the ‘‘ whip” for such collec- 
tions. Some eighty or ninety churches appear to 
have responded to the whip this year. The largest 
collection is rather more than 81; but there are 
others as follows:—Oakanger, 6s. 3d.; Llangy, 
6s.; Bransdale, 7s. ; Lower Tranmere, 5s.; Har- 
berbonford, 5s. About a fourth of the collections 
are under II. each. And all this after the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s trumpet-call !|— Liberator. 

Mn. OsBoRNE MorGan, M. P., oN THE BURIALS 
QuEsTION.—In addressing his constituents at 
Wrexham on Monday, Mr. Morgan said there were 
no fewer than six Burials Bills before the House of 
Commons. Referring to Mr. Balfour’s bill, which 
this year had precedence in point of time over his 
own, he said that by admitting Nonconformists to 
the parish churchyards under certain restrictions 
it virtually conceded the principle for which he had 
himself so long contended. He thought, therefore 
the proper course would be to vote for the secon 
reading of the bill and to amend it in committee b 
rejecting limitations under which Noticonform 
could never rest, and which it was fair to say the 
author of the bill did not regard as vital to his bill. 
If this weré done—and it could be done a few 
strokes of the pen—there would be no difference 
between Mr. our’s bill and his own. But there 
did not seem much chance of the passing of that 
bill, because 15,000 clergymen were leagued against 
it, and the Government wonld no more dare to 
offend 15,000 clergymen than five years “go they 
dared to offend double that number of licensed 
viotuallers. 5 

Tun ENOLIIsH CHURcH Union.—The Directory 
of the English Church Uuion for 1879 has just been 
published; and we are informed that the Union 
now contains 17,522 members and associates, of 
whom 9,600 are men. The number who joined in 
the year which has just ended was 1,585, but, per 
contra, 1,146 have died, or have retired, or have had 
their names erased from the roll for non-payment of 
their subscriptions. The net gain is thus 439, At 
first sight there might „ to have been a great 
falling-off in the rate of progress; but it is not 
greater than might have been expected, and it is 
more than balanced by countervailing advantages. 
Till the imprisonment of Mr. Tooth, nobody could 
say for certain what the mind of the Union really 
was; and it was inevitable that the forward move- 
ment, with the singular accession of strength which 
it procured for the society, would be purchased at 
some cost. The great fact, however, remains, that 
after deducting all who formally retired, or who 
allowed their subscriptions to lapse, the advance 
has been fully maintained ; and we have now 2,500 
clergymen and 15,000 lay communicants who are 
— 1 to stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of 
the Faith. One very remarkable fact should be 
noted, and it is that while in the last two years the 
lay members have increased by 3,250, the clerical 
remain stationary. This latter circumstance is 
due chiefly to the severe pressure which has been 

ut upon the priesthood not only by the Persecution 
1 and the secular press, but by many of tho 
bishops. It must not, however, be qe that 
the check which has been placed upon the spread of 
the Union amongst the clergy is an unmitigated 
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evil; for as we know there are very many priests 
who would be members if they thought it ——— 
we can count upon a very 1 though undefined 
and all the more influential because uudefined 
body of Church Unionisers as well as Church 
Unionists, Three more bishops have become mem. 
bers, namely, those of Maritzburg, Grahamstown, 
and Fredericton ; and the Union can now boast of no 
fewer than ten right rev. names.—Church Times. 
THe Lats ErOO AL Vorn on THE AFGHAN WaR. 
Has he [Dr. Ellicott, who recently wrote a letter 
in defence of his vote in the Upper House] ever 
speculated as a minister of the Gospel whether our 
missionaries would have been more successful than 
they have been if our 1 2 of India had 
fewer blots in its history? Missionaries could tell 
him, and perhaps have told him, sayings of the 
natives which are not reported in missionary tracts, 
but which are indications that wars of occupation 
leave sore memories = ony and that material 
greatness is accompani y inconsistency, which 
are hindrances to the reception of our religion ; 
and that if there is any doubt in the Indian mind 
22 and the Afghan mind in partioular, about 
) justice of this war, it will impede rather than. 
assist the progress of the English religion. The 
bishop says, I voted also as a minister of the 
Gospel —of peace? How came he to leave out that 
attribute of the Gospel which is more frequently 
joined to it than any other? It was drawing very 
near to Christmas when the eight bellicose bishops 
recorded their votes as ministers of the Gospel of 
for war and slaughter, which are the true 
ation after all of the phrase rectification of 
frontier. Seven are silent and at e with 
themselves, we assume, because they think that 
have done the 42 . The eighth has 
spoken out in defence of hi use, we assume, 
ualms of conscience. . . . We mourn 
that eight bishops were found to vote for war, 
whilst we own that we are kful that only one 
was found to write in defencd of it. We mourn 
over the tacle, for the at e in which it 
places the = Church, for adversaries and those 
who think lightly of her will not fail to take the 
vote as the voice of the living Church 
amongst us. They will 7 Look at your bellicose 
bisho They would not have been in favour with 
the Church of the past. Perhaps, too, some Afghan 
may say to a future missionary to his country, 
% You to us of the Prince of Peace and 
goodwill, Tell, us, did your bishops vote for this!“ 
pointing as he speaks to blackened homesteads and 
all the other sad memorials of war. If he 
the gift of sarcasm he may ask, Do 
our ops ever lead armies of ession ?” 
There is a story which most of the bishops may 
know, one from which eight at least may draw a 
lesson. A prince-bishop in olden times was taken 
* armour at the head ok his troops. 
Pope demanded his release as a clergyman. 
In reply the victor sent back the prelate’s coat of 
mail, with the o message, Know now 
1 it be thy son's coat or no?”—Church 


Jeligious und Benominutionsl Retvs, 


The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, 
President of the Baptist Union, on Wednesday last 
oe 4 2 new Baptist Chapel, just erected 
at Cambri at a cost of over 6,0001., more than 
—_ — which ** —— been * 

r. Spurgeon, though expected to in atten- 
dance, was on Sunday still unable to officiate at the 
eg Tabernacle, but through his son, the 
Rev. O. Spurgeon, he announced to his flock that 
he felt considerably better, though not sufficiently 
recovered to enable him to leave his house and to 
speak tothem. He also conveyed to them his full 
appreciation of the work of the week in connection 
with the bazaar, and the great comfort and pleasure 
which that afforded him. ‘The great success of the 
bazaar delighted him beyond measure, and the 
heartiness and love shown towards him helped him 
to bear his pain and partially removed it. The 
bazaar is still open, and will not close till to-morrow 
evening. ; 

FARINGDON, BERKS.— The annual meeting of the 
Congregational Church in this place was held on 
Jan, 2. Satisfactory reports of the work in the 
church and © mission were given, and addresses 
delivered by the Rev. T. C. Udall, Messrs. O. 
Gerring, R. S. Goulding, E. Ayers, H. Goddard, 
I. Ho and A. S. Huckett (New College). Dur- 


generosity of friends of the church. 

GRAVESEND. —MILTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
—At the anniversary of the erection of this church 
held last May, £500 was raised by the congregation 


to py off the ing debt upon which interest 
was due. This left £300 owing, without interest, 
to the tional Chapel Building Society. The 


committee of this society lately offered to remit £50 
if the whole were paid at once. It was resolved to 
meet this challenge by an offering at the morning 
rayer meeting on New Year's Day. The meetin 
ed the lecture hall, and it was found that a col- 
lection taken at the doors, including £50 from the 
church funds, amounted to £259. This, with the 
promised £50 of the above society, makes the 
church en free from debt, and raises the 
amount to upwards of the sum of £7,200, which has 
been subscribed for the erection since the opening 
of the church four years and a half 
Baptist Homes ons.—In appealing for funds 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society suggests that, 


the the poorer members of the church were 
1 with a substantial dinner by the b 


as in the case of foreign missions, annual collections 
should be made by the churches for the home work 
carried on by its operations, at the same time 
giving some interesting statistics as exhibiting the 
needs of the rural districts. In Bucks there are 
sixty-five churches, with but twenty-eight pastors, 
one-third of the county being withont any Evan. 
gelical ministry ; Hampshire has more than 100 
villages with no Nonconformist place of worship ; 
two-thirds of Surrey is unprovided with Gospel 
ministry ; one-third of Kent is similarly deficient ; 
twenty towns in Durham are without a Baptist 
Church, and 100 villages in Northumberland with- 
out any place of worship. There is no ground for 
— that these counties are worse off than 
others ; whilst in the metropolis the demand for 
more accommodation is represented by about 
half a million—more than a million habitually 
neglecting the means of grace. 3 

REENWICH. —On Dec. 30 a tea and public meet- 
ing was held in the Baptist Church, South-street, 
Greenwich, to bid farewell to the Rev. W. Leese 
Giles. H. W. 8. Sturton, Esq., presided, and on 
behalf of the church and er presented 
Mr. Giles with an address, which expressed their 
sense of his devoted labours as a minister and a 
pastor, and adverted to his successful labours there 
during the past six years. Mr. Giles was also pre- 
— with a purse containing £68 as a token of 
their love, esteem, and wishes. The pastor 
having replied in suitable terms, the Rev. A. C. 
Gray (Baptist) and Cakebread (Independent) spoke 
of the brotherly feeling which Mr. Giles had always 
shown, and expressed their deep regret at losing him 
as a neighbour, together with their earnest hope that 
his ability might speedily find exercise in another 
and suitable sphere, Kind words were also spoken 
by Mr. Manning, one of the deacons of Lewisham- 
road Church, and Mr. D. Batchelor, secretary to 
the church in South-street, who referred especially 
to the — 41 of Mr. Giles’s teaching and the 
responsibility resting upon those who had listened 
to such teachings for the past six years. 

THe WEEK OF PRAYER.—On Monday morning, 
in accordance with the arrangements made by the 
Evangelical Alliance, the first meeting of the series 
which will be held in connection with the week of 
prayer, every day until Saturday next, took place 
at Langham Hall. There wasa large attendance. 
Mr. Robert Baxter presided, and was supported by 
Mr. A. J. Arnold (secretary), Rev. H. W. Webb- 
Peploe, Rev. J. P. Chown, Rev. Dr. McEwan, 
Rev. J. S. Russell, Mr. T. R. Andrews, Mr. H. 
Wright, Mr. W. R. Ellis, &o. After the hymn 
commencing *‘ All hail the power of Jesu’s name 
had been sung, a few moments were spent in silent 
prayer. The chairman then said they were now 
assembled for the eighteenth time in answer to the 
request which had come to them from their brethren 
abroad to lift up their hearts in prayer to God at 
the opening of the year to pour out His Spirit upon 
all flesh, their own land especially an abundant 
blessing was certainly following the efforts of God’s 
servants and handmaids, Although there was not 
the abundant outpouring of the Spirit as on the day 
of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost was still working 
with equal power. The Rev. J. P. Chown and the 
Rev. Dr. McEwan then offered prayer in harmony 
with the topic of the day, Praise to God for many 
mercies.” The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe delivered 
the address of the morning, on praise to God being 
the attitude in which His children should ever desire 
to be found. There are also dail penne meting 
every morning at the Centenary Hall and Wesleyan 
Missionary House, 1 On Monday 
the chair was occupied by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, 
and the discourse of the day delivered by the Rev. 
A. M Auslane, D. D. 

LEEDS.—SALEM CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL.—In 
connection with the reopening of this chapel after 
alterations, a mag service took place on Wednes- 
day evening, when the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., London. There was 
also another service on Thursday morning, when 
the Rev. Newman Fall, LL. B., —_ preached ; 
and on Sunday the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Prin- 
cipal of Airedale College, preached both morning 
and evening. On Monday night a tea was pro- 
vided in the large schoolroom, and afterwards a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. John Barran, M.P., who was accom- 

anied on the platform by the Revs. E. R. Conder, 
W. Currie, wn Hinds, H. Holgate, Duncan 
Sillars, W. Woodburn; Messrs. W. H. Conyers, 
E. Butler, &. The Rev. George Hinds, the 
pastor, gave a rough estimate of the ex- 
enditure incurred in the alterations and 
renovation of the cha which he aid 
amounted to between J. and 900“. Towards 
this about 90/. or 1002, had been realised from the 
collections made at the reopening services, and he 
trusted that some special effort would be made to 
raise this sum to 200/., the remainder to be 
met by some plan to be decided on bere- 
after. The Chairman, after congratulating those 

resent on the appearance of the chapel, said 
e trusted that the spirit with which the necessary 
alterations had been carried out would be met by 
the kind co-operation of friends outside. He said 
he had known Salem Chapel for forty years, and 
he trusted that before long they would not merely 
realise the 200/, but much more. (Applause.) 
Several of the above-named ministers and gentle- 
men also addressed the meeting. 

THE Lare MR. ApaM Jack.—The subject of this 
brief notice was the eldest son of the Rev. John 
Jack, the much respected minister in his later years 
of Castle Green Independent Chapel, Bristol, and 
was born in 1820 in Astrachan, where his father 


was then stationed as an agent of the Scottish Mis- 
Bi0 Society. About 1826 the missionary re- 
turned to this country, and became pastor of Acre 
Lane Chapel, Clapham, labouring there till his 
removal to Bristol, in 1834. In this neighbourhood, 
accordingly, the boy Adam had his early nurture, 
receiving the greater part of his education at the 
school for ministers’ sons established at Lewisham, 
His active Christian life began in Bristol, where he 
became prominent in Sunday-school work. When 
a preaching station was begun in the Broadmead 
Rooms in connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Jack gave his energetic support to the 
infant cause, and to his inde — exertions, 
along with those of two or three zealous coadjutors, 
the now prosperous Presbyterian congregation 
largely owed its first success. Business engage- 
ments having taken him to Glasgow, Mr. Jack 
became there a member of Regent-place congrega- 
tions (Dr. Edmonds), and threw himself with ardour 
into the work of the Church. Singularly enough, 
his minister and friend having removed to 
London, Mr. Jack, again through business arrange- 
ments, was brought to Islington, and became 
a member, and shortly afterwa an elder in the 
congregation of Park Church, Highbury. The 
memory of his activities in all Christian work there 
is fresh in the heart of sorrowing fellow-labourers. 
He distinguished himself, not only by faithful dis- 
charge of his duties as an elder, but especially by 
his able conduct of a Youth’s Christian Institute. 
His closing days were shadowed by a severe and 
— affliotion. After much suffering he fell 
asleep in the early morning of Sunday, Dec. 15 
last. During his long and painful illness he was 
not only sustained by Christian principle, but active 
in mind as ever; thinking and planning almost to 
the very last for the prosperity of the church to which 
he belonged, and the ve prea, Measham of the cause of 
Christ. His remains were interred in Abney Park 
Cemetery, on Dec. 21, amid a large —e 
of the office-bearers and members of the church, 
gathered to testify their sympathy with sorrowing 
relatives, and their loving respect for the memory 
of their departed friend. From a Correspondent. 


LORD DERBY AND MR. W. E. FORSTER 
ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The Earl of Derby was present on Thursday night 
at the annual meeting of the Rochdale W orkmen’s 
Club, and delivered an address chiefly bearing upon 
the present depression of trade and its causes. 
While admitting that the present state of affairs 
was unsatisfactory enough, we must not, he said, 
be led away by what we hear, or even by what is 
passing before our eyes, to take an exaggerated view 
of ita dangers. Up to a very recent date — until the 
beginning of the late hard weather—there was little, 
if any, increase of pauperism. Even now the returns 
of the national consumption and the savings banks 
deposits, which on the whole had increased durin 
the year, did not indicate so utter a collapse o 
national industry and prosperity as was in many 
quarters believed to exist. There was, however, 
no denying the fact that we were face to face with an 
industrial crisissuch as we had notseen since the days 
of the American cotton famine. The causes of this 
were various: over-trading, excessive speculation, 
especially in foreign securities, and famines in the 
East. ith regard to foreign competition and its 
effects on English industry, he was disposed to 
Jean rather to the sanguine than to the despondent 
side. He looked forward confidently to a not dis- 
tant date when the mania of restrictive tariffs 
which seemed to be spreading among the nations, 
including our own colonies, would give way before 
the general experience of its practical failure. In 
any case, he should deprevate any attempt on our 
part to retaliate by A a system of restric- 
tion, or “reciprocity,” which in his judgment 
would be disastrous folly. Our best chance of 
establishing free trade abroad was to show that we 
believed in it at home. Lord Derby also expressed 
his belief that until there was some evidence that 
peace would be kept in Europe it was idle to 
expect that trade would revive, He continued :— 

We all profess to wish for peace—I hope most of us 
do so sincérely—but don’t let us furget that ina country 
like this there are various interests which tend steadily 
and constantly in an opposite direction. I am not re- 
ferring to politics or to parties, but to social tendencies, 
which will operate equally whatever Ministry or party 
is in power. In the first place, we have a more 
numerous and more highly trained military class than 
we ever had before. There is a keener professional 
feeling among * officers than in days when mili- 
tary teaching was less attended to. There is a natural 
and not discreditable desire among them to test the 
value of what they have been learning, and to acquire 
that professional distinction which can only come with 
actual service. They are much more a writing class than 
they were. They have learned to work the press in- 
stead of treating it with contempt, and, when you re- 
collect that there is in what are called the upper classes 
scarcely a family that has not some — with the 
army, that is a social influence which tells powerfully 
when questions of war or peace are in the balance, Then 
you have a large number of persons in the business 
classes to whom war is a profitable speculation. A 
campaign involves enormous outlay, and of that outlay 
a good deal remains in the hands of those who supply 
the special articles required in war. Ships are wanted 
for transport, guns, rifles, armour plates, stores of 
every description, horses; aud that vast demand, how- 
ever dearly it has to be paid for by the community as a 
whole, gives a temporary stimulus to industry, and 
makes a good many private fortunes, I can only touch 
on that in passing, but it is a subject well worth — 


into in detail. But there is more behind. Vou have 


always a certain number of intereste, not of course 
always the same, which may be deseribed as 
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threatening interests. Those who represent them 
are „ Parliamentary interference of some 
kind, and look forward to it with about as 
much pleasure as a patient in the surgeon's hands looks 
forward to an operation without chloroform. They 
will do anything to gain time; and, to persons 80 
situated, no event is more welcome than a state of 
things which, even if only for a year or two, concen- 
trates all attention on foreign affairs, and puts what is 
passing at home out of people’s heads, I speak pur- 
posely in vague terms, 8 8 offence, but you will 
understand me; and you will undetstand that it is a 
mere delusion to say, as people are constantly saying, 
that everybody is against war, if it can be honourably 
avoided. On the contrary, there are a good many per- 
sons who either think that they will make a very good 
thing out of a war or that 1 will serve to keep off 
something that they dislike even more; and in either 
case we must not be surprised if they act under their 
convictions, It is no use being angry with them—they 
do after their kind; only let us clearly see where the 
danger lies, and not deny its existence. 
Lord Derby said that to meet the disasters now 
upon us he had no faith in turning a larger number 
of men upon the land in this country; but there 
was an undoubted opening for working men upon 
the land elsewhere, and he thought emigration had 
been somewhat neglected of late. He advised the 
working classes to reduce the national taxation by 
diminishing their consumption of liquors and 
tobacco; and recommended, in view of present 
difficulties, patience on the one hand, judicious 
sympatby and help on the other, and public and 
private economy wherever the relief of distress was 
not concerned, A vote of thanks to the chairman 
of the meeting, which was moved by Lord Derby, 
was seconded by Mr. John Albert Bright, who 
said that although that was not a political gathering, 
he could not sit down without tendering to rent 
Derby, on behalf of himself and many of his fellow- 
townsmen, their thanks for his noble and patriotic 
conduct during the past year. | 


Mr. Forster addressed his constituents at Brad ford 
on Monday evening. He began by giving his reasons 
for refusing to place himself in the hands of the Liberal 
Three Hundred in the borough. He said he believed 
that if he had accepted Rule 15 of the Liberal 
Association the committee would have supported 
him; but he could not accept the rule le two 


reasons— first, he should no longer have considered 


himself member for the borough, or even the choice 
of its Liberal electors, but a delegate of the majority 
of the committee of Three Hundred ; and secondly, 
he should have to depend not upon his own views 
of the political duties of the day, nor upon his 
belief that the majority of his constituents would 
on the whole . with him, but upon the wishes 
and opinions of a number of gentlemen who, what- 
ever their claims for ptr, sr ey were really 
responsible only for their own actions, and not for 
his. Mr. Forster also said that he believed that if he 
were 15 withdraw his candidature, it would do more 
harm good to the Liberal party in the borough, 


but if they could show him that the party would do 


better without him he would withdraw. The rest 
of Mr. Forster’s speech was mainly devoted to the 
foreign policy of the Government. The Govern- 
ment, he contended, had deceived their own friends, 
had incurred the hatred of the Christian races in 
Turkey, and had bolstered up the Turkish pashas 
without gaining their confidence. The Turks felt 
that they had been misled, the Bulgarians that they 
had been injured, and the Greeks that they had 
been deceived. In point of fact, the policy of the 
Government had been one of reckless defiance alter- 
nating with humiliating concessions. It might lead 
to a world-wide war, and although he had no doubt 
that d would win in the end, the cost would 
be tremendous, Mr. Forster added :— 

It is true that the possession by Russia of Constan- 
tinople would be dangerous to Europe, but it was not 
our special business to defend Europe or to do the 
work of Europe. The supporters of the Government 
are never tired of quoting the approval of Continental 
papers. No wonder; France, Germany, and Austria 
all wish England would do their work. But what right 
has our Government to impose upon the English people 


the duty of other nations? Why those enormous stand- 


ing armies in France and Austria, and Germany and 
Italy, if they cannot protect their nations against 
Russia? Are we to have a conscription in England 
because we choose to assume the title of protectors of 
Europe? Nor do J believe that we could or shall per- 
form this duty. If there be danger from Russia it is 
in the apathy of Germany or of France, and this apathy 
is only made possible by false reliance upon us. 

Mr. 4 also criticised the Afghan policy of the 
Government, and said that although he considered 
that it was our duty to preserve our Indian Empire, 
he did not think we ought to extend it, still less to 
make English rule to dominate over Asia Minor 
and Central Asia. A year or two a byte. 
would have been thought mad if he had said that 
speeches would be made and leading articles be 
written such as we now saw upon the possible in- 
crease of our Asian power. Mr. Forster then went 
on to accuse Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry of having 
disregarded the spirit and meaning of the Consti- 
tution when they brought the 15 to Malta, 
when they surprised England and Europe with the 
Anglo- Turkish Convention, and when they involved 
us in a war for the rectification of our Indian fron- 
tier. It was true that in each of these cases the 
Ministry was supported by a majority of the present 
House of Commons, but this was not the first 
time that a majority of the House of Commons 
had declared that wrong was N History had 
shown too often that it is by the action of repre- 
sentative assemblies themselves that their power 


the country had become alive to the dang d 


that at the next election the danger would disappear. 
This talk of Imperialism would be silenced, and this 
Imperialism itself would be flung to the winds as a 
miserable sham. In reply to a question, Mr. Forster 
said he did not believe that by a policy of reciprocity, 
as it was called, we should increase our customers, 
either abroad or at home. A vote of confidence in 
the right hon. gentleman was passed almost unani- 
mously. 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS PROVISION IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſormist. 

Sin, As a contribution to the inquiry respecting 
the amount ef provision for public worship made at 
the present time by each of the religious bodies in 
England and Wales, which the publication of the 
imperfect statistics contained in the pamphlet issued 
from the Wesleyan Conference Office has caused to 
be reopened in your pages, I shall be glad if you 
can afford space in the Nonconformist for the sub- 
joined table and explanatory remarks, which pre- 
sent the results of some investigations of this matter 
of religious provision I have been curious enough to 
pursue these last few years. My reason for sending 
these statistics to you after your own useful articles 
on the subject and the letters of the Rev. Goodeve 
Mabbs have appeared is, that my table supplies 
information not given before respecting the sittings 
provided by several of the lesser churches, as, e. g., 
by the Roman Catholics, English Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and Calvinistic Methodists, as to which 
you observe, that if the progress which has been 
made by them could be accurately ascertained it 
might materially affect the total provision of the 
Free Churches of England. My figures for the 
larger denominations do not largely vary from the 
estimates of Mr. Mabbs and yourself, but as I have 
arrived at them by a different process in some 
cases, I think it best to adhere to my own calcula- 
tions throughout. Of course, no one can profess to 
give exactly correct figures in a case like this where 
full official data are not uniformly available, and 
where, indeed, the facts themselves are varying 
year by year and month by month, by the constant 
completion of new edifices and the opening of fresh 
places for worship. But as approximate estimates, 
I think the figures will stand the test. You will 
notice that if my totals are anything like right, the 
gross amount of the provision of the non-established 
churches in England and Wales at the end of 1878 
exceeded 6,700,000 sittings. I precede the table by 
remarks explanatory of the mode in which each of 
the totals has been reached. 

The number of Wesleyan Methodist sittings 
(1,723,980) is taken from the Wesleyan Chapel 
Committee’s Report on Statistics of Connexional 
Place of Worship published in 1874. The number 
ought to have increased by some thousands in the 
subsequent fotir years. 

The statement of Congregationalist sittings 
(1,453,000) is based upon an estimate by the Rev. 
W. H. Davison, made in May, 1868, in a paper read 
before the Congregational Union (see ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Year Book, 1869,” p. 42), that the number 
of sittings of the denomination in England and 
Wales was then about 1,352,464; with an addition 
of 10,000 sittings per year for new erections in the 
ten years 1868-78. The total is substantially sup- 
ported by a variety of data in my possession, which 
I can produce if needful. It gives 337 sittings per 
place for the 4,300 places of worship returned in 
1879, against 329 sittings per place for the 3,244 
places of worship returned in 1851. Many large 
churches have been built in the interval. 

The number of Baptist sittings (935,000) 
from an official statement published in 1877. 

The number of Primitive Methodist sittings 
(763,000) is copied from an official statement pub- 
lished in 1876. 

The number of Roman Catholic sittings (370,000) 
is arrived at thus :—In 1851 that Church had 570 
chapels with 186,112 sittings in England and Wales; 
an average of 327 sittings per chapel. It has now, 
according to a recent report, 1,061 public churches 
and chapels. Many of the town churches built by 
Roman Catholics since 1851 are very large ones, 
and, allowing 350 sittings per church for the whole 
number, gives about 370,000 sittings as the present 
provision. 

The number of United Methodist Free Church 
sittings (334,300) is obtained by allowing (in con- 
sideration of numerous large chapels built by this 
young connexion since 1851) 240 sittings per chapel 
to its 1,393 chapels now, as against 220 sittings per 
chapel in 1851. 

The number of Calvinistic Methodist sittings 


taken 


(382, 300) is obtained by allowing the same number 


of sittings per chapel as was found in 1851 to the 
1,240 places of worship of this body officially 
reported in 1876. 

The number of sittings for the New Connexion 
Methodists (140,000) is obtained by allowing the 
same number of sittings per chapel to the 428 
chapels in 1878 as was found in 297 chapels in 
1851. 

The number of sittings of the Presbyterian Church 
of England (106,774) is taken from an official state- 
ment published in 1877. This church is constituted 
by the union of the churches of the Free Church of 
Scotland and of the United Presbyterians in 
England, which were separately returned in 1851. 

The number of sittings of the Unitarians (96,000) 
is obtained by allowing the same average of sittings 
for chapel for the 320 chapels reported in 1876 as 
was found in 229 chapels in 1851. 

The number of sittings of the Bible Christians 
(93,000) is arrived at by allowing the same number 
of sittings (139) per chapel for the 670 chapels 
reported in 1876 as was found in 482 chapels in 
1851. | 

The number of sittings of the Society of Friends 
(91,500) is the same as was returned in 185], it 
being assumed that, although several new meeting- 
houses have since been built, there has been no 
material aggregate increase in the religious provision 
by that body. 

The number of sittings of the Wesleyan Re- 
formers (44,600) is the fstatement given in Mr. 
Mabbe's table. 

The number of sittings of the minor sects, in 
cluding isolated congregations, Plymouth Brethren, 
New Jerusalem Church, Church of Scotland in 
England, Moravians, X. (with which now include 
Free Church of England and certain other small 
new sects), is based upon the number in 1851, with 
10 per cent. added for increase of some of these 
sects in the twenty-eight years, or a total of 176,000 
sittings. : 

The number of sittings of the Greek, Lutheran, 
and other foreign churches—Catholic Apostolic 
Church, Mormons, Jews, &.—is based upon the 
return in 1851, with 10 per cent, added for subse- 
quent increase, or a total of 56,000 sittings. 

In round figures, the number of places of worship 
of the non-established churches in England and 
Wales was then 20,000, having altogether 4,900,000 
sittings. According to the above computations, 
the number of those places of worship in 1878 was 
nearly 27,000, having a total of 6,700,000 sittings, 
Sittings per place in 1851, 245; in 1878, by the 
above statement, rather less than 250 sittings per 
place on the average are allowed. 

Appended are the statistics in tabulated form, 
compared with the returns in 1851 :— 


Census Probable 
Return of Number of 
Sittings Sittings 
1861 in 1878. 
Wesleyan Methodists . 1,447,580 . . 1,723,980 
Congregationalists. 8 1,067,760 1, 453, 000 
Baptists. 0 8 752,343 „ 935, 000 
Primitive Methodists 4414, 040 „ 763, 000 
Roman Catholics . . 186, 112 370,000 
United Free Methodists 166,627 334,000 
Calvinistic Methodists . 250,678 . 832,300 
New Connexion Methodists . 96,964 140,000 
Presbyterian Church of 
England . . 72,903 106,774 
Unitarians . —7.. 68,554 96,000 
Bible Christians : : 66,834 . 93,000 
Society of Friends. ‘ ‘ce © ie 91,500 
Wesleyan Reformers ._. — 44,000 
Minor English Sects, Isolated 
Congregations, &c. „ 159,287 . 176,000 
Foreign Churches, Jews, 
Mormons, &o ; 61,115 . 56,000 
4,894,648 6,715,454 


With respect to the. — total provision of 
the Established Church, I have not space at present 
to illustrate the processes by which it may be cal- 
culated. In diocesan calendars and other Church 
manuals until recently I have seen the total of 
Church sittings stated at circa 5,500,000.” In 
the account of that Church published in Whitaker's 
Almanack ” for 1879, occurs the statement (which, 
I assume, is derived from some good Church of 
England authority) that ‘‘the Church population 
is estimated on trustworthy data at about 
12,500,000, and 5,850,000 sittings are available for 
them.” Nevertheless, to be on the safe side 
against any reproach for unfairness, and taking due 
account of the visible increase of churches in the 
more populous dioceses, I should 1 * the provision 
of the Church of England at not less, but rather 
more than, 6,000,000 sittings. 

If you choose that the question should be further 
gone into, or should its discussion continue, I may 
send you a selection of facts I have noted bearing 


upon this latter mt viz., the provision made by 
the Established Church, 
Yours, &c.. 
STATISTICIAN. 


[We shall be happy to give space for any further 
facts which our intelligent correspondent can 
adduce in reference to this important subject. — 
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centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 


Drawing and diniug rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, 78. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per 4 each 
person, Dinner at six. Established twenty years, 


ONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE 


MR. AND MRS. BURRS FIRST CLASS | 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
~~ ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messrs, C. and Co. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


a 


N 
THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA _OF_ HONOUR, 


ane 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MEGHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


Compass Five Octaves. 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SETS of REEDS of TWO ANDA 
HALF OCTAVES EACH, KNEE SWELL. 


Elegant Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, 


Nlustrated Price List free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE, . 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 
GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years, 


A large assortment of 
~~ SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS, 


From 3 to 100 guineas, 
A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND co. 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 
L 

or ast, n, or Su an 
invaluable Sor invalids and Children.” 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
e., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariIna 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. O. 
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TO CORRESPONDENT. 
tc W. Warburton” thinks there were “‘ unsound and 
pernicious sentiments and principles” embodied in our 


first article last week on ‘‘The Queen’s Letter,” and 


writes a long letter in that sense, which we cannot 
insert. We have no desire to discuss the subject with 
our correspondent. . 


The Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1879. 


THE WEEK. 


THE news from Afghanistan is varied, and 
not reassuring. General Stewart’s combined 
force has debouched from the Khojak Pass, and 
is slowly advancing upon Oandahar, the 
governor of which has some unreliable regi- 
ments at hand, but hopes by flooding the 


country around to impede the invading column, | 


which on Monday was only three marches 
from that city. At Jellalabad, General 
Brown was strengthening his position, and 
has informed the Afghan notables of the 
future intentions of the Indian Government. 
The route from the mouth of the Khyber Pass 
to that city is still very far from being secure, 
and in consequence of the repeated incursions 
of the wild hillmen, communications are pre- 
carious. Sir Samuel Brown has other and 
graver reasons for anxiety. He has been 
obliged to send back from Ali Musjid to 
Lahore the 81st Regiment on account of ill- 
health, and to withdraw from the acting field 
force the 14th Sikhs, one of the finest native regi- 
ments, owing to fever, exposure, and insuffi- 
cient clothing—nearly half of whom had to be 
carried through the Khyber Pass! We get an 
insight into the causes of this serious state of 
things from the report of the experienced cor- 
respondent of the Daily News, who states that 
the ‘‘ bewildering confusion raging between 
the commissariat and transport departments, 
and the inevitable clashing between two 
divisions independently commanded, are slowly 
but surely producing chaos.“ He adds 
that the relations are severely strained 
between the military and political ele- 
ments at the field headquarters. General 
Roberts has made an incursion into the 
Khost Valley, the population of which, at 
first unfriendly, are now said to be reassured, 
and it is reported that a band of Mahsud 
Wuzurees, a powerful border \tribe which does 
not acknowledge the rule of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, has made an incursion into British 
territory, and plundered and burned the frontier 
town of Tank, to the north-west of Dera Ismail 
Khan, returning to their fastnesses in the 
mountains. : | 


We have now some apparently authentic 
news of the movements of Shere Ali. It seems 
that the Ameer, who left Oabul on Dec. 13th to 
seck Russian protection, did not abdicate his 
sovereignty, but, having released Yakoob Khan, 
bound his son by a solemn oath to obey 
his orders. Yakoob, however, seems to 
possess little authority in the capital. The 
troops are mutinous, and he himself, so far 
from opening negotiations with the English 
generals, is said to be preparing for flight in 
the direction of Herat. Anarchy prevails in 
Oabul, and communications have been opened 
between Major Oavagnari and the Ghilzai 
chiefs, who are the chief supporters of Yakoob. 


We learn from the enterprising correspondent 
of the New York Herald at Tashkend that the 
Russian agent had left Oabul with Shere Ali for 
Turkestan, and that General Kaufmann had 
distinctly informed the Afghan envoys that the 
Ozar absolutely refused to interfere on behalf of 
the fugitive Ameer, but that the General was 
anxious to pay him all proper attention as a 
refugee on Muscovite soil. Apparently we shall 
soon have the whole of Afghanistan on our 
hands, and be obliged to take possession of the 
country, or to set up a new ruler and guarantee 
his throne—either alternative being fraught 
with great peril and vast expense. 


The year opens without any definite prospect 


of an early settlement of difficulties in respect 


to Roumelia. The negotiations for a Russo- 
Turkish Conyention have made some progress 
at Constantinople, and it is stated that as soon 
as the new treaty is signed, and Podgoritza and 
other territory surrendered to the Montenegrins, 
General Todleben will give orders for the retreat 
of Russian troops from Bulgaria and Roumelia 
in excess of the number fixed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, while Prince Lobanoff has made con- 
cessions with a view to make the payment of the 
war indemnity as easy as possible. On the 
other hand, Russia objects to the appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Roumelia, of 
Rustem Pasha, the former Governor of the 
Lebanon, who is supported by the other 
Powers, and still more strongly to the proposed 
joint occupation of that territory after the Ozar’s 
troops have been withdrawn. 


Nothing need be said relative to the pending 
elections for North Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, 
except that in the first-named constituency five 
Conservative M.P.’s, including Mr. Clare Read, 
have been stumping on behalf of the Ministerial 
candidate, and that no actual candidate has yet 
appeared to ask the suffrages of the Cam- 
bridgeshire farmers. The local Conserva- 
tives have their favourite, and the landlords 


‘theirs, but these differences will no doubt be 


arranged before the writ is issued. We seea 


\statement to the effect that the heads of the 


Liberal party are thoroughly prepared for a 
general election, and when the crisis comes will be 
ready to contest almost every borough and county 
seat. This resolution on their part,” says the 
London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, is 
not a new one, for it has been most carefully 
considered during the last two years, and 
preparations for carrying it into effect 
when the time arrives have been steadily 
maturing. There are, of course, still a 
few seats in England of the old pocket-borough 
type, but these are so insignificant in number 
that they may be, without detriment to the 
general struggle, quietly left to them- 
selves. With this exception, you may take 
it that all the seats in England and Scotland 
will be most vigorously contested. Recent 
experience has shown the managers of the 
party the danger of timidity and the solid 
results that may be reaped even in unexpected 
quarters by showing a bold front and determined 
courage. More than one seat was last year 
snatched out of the confident grip of the Tories, 
and that, too, at the\eleventh hour, by the 
managers in London insisting upon the local 
associations doing their duty. \There will be no 
need when the general election\comes for any 
such advice or remonstrance being sent into 
the country.” We hope these statements are 
true. They are certainly adapted to encourage 
the Liberal party throughout, the country in 
eontinuance of active preparations. 


The general state of trade continues to be 
unsatisfactory. Vague hopes were cherished by 
some that the turn of the year would witness an 
improvement, but this seems slow to appear, 
although we are glad to be able to believe that 
the distress is not so intense or widespread as 
was threatened only a few weeks azo. Still, 
there is more than enough to awaken concern, 
and to call for sympathy and aid. Bishop 
Fraser, speaking a few days since at the annual 
meeting of the Manchester and Salford Savings 
Bank, said he was afraid, from the amount of 
the withdrawals during the year, that the 
distress had reached the provident classes. The 
general returns, however, do rot yet show this, 
and the view of the situation presented by 
Lord Derby in his speech at Rochdale on Thurs- 
day confirms and encourages a sentiment of 
hope. We concur, however, with Bishop Fraser 
in his remarks on the ethics \of trade, and in 
urging that national prosperity rests on a moral 
basis. He attributed much of the present bad 
condition of trade in this country to the cir- 
cumstances that British manufactures are not 
so geod now as they once were; that an unsettled 
feeling existed between employers and employed ; 
that banks lent themselves too readily to the 
schemes of speculation; and that in many 


branches of trade there was over-production. 


\ 


The Recorder of Birmingham, also, when 
charging the grand jury at the quarter sessions, 
attributed much of the existing depression to 
the excessive anxiety of people to grow rich. 
Such utterances, even if they do not cover the 
whole ground, or go to the root of the evil, 
will do good if they arouse reflection and incite 
to the love of a Gospel other than that of 
mammon and success. 


It is somewhat singular that at this juncture 
a statement should be issued by Professor Leone 
Levi, prepared at the instance of Mr. M. T. 
Bass, M.P., on the earnings of the working 
classes. The number of persons engaged in the 
various industries, as returned in the 1871 
census, plus 7 per cent. for increase of popula- 
tion, is given at 11,509,000 of both sexes and 
all ages. Out of a total population of thirty- 
four millions, the labouring classes may be 
taken at twenty-four millions, or about two- 
thirds of the whole, so that the above 11,509,000 
constitute a good proportion. Professor Levi 
bases his calculations of the wages earned by 
these upon actual returns obtained by him in 
various specified trades, ‘‘seldom assuming 
even 33s. and 35s. a week as the averages 
even in the most ekilled arts.” He estimates 
the total earnings at 503, 000, O00“. in a year of 
actual full employment, and it is interesting to 
observe that out of this sum 3,688,000 women 
are computed to have earned 113,000,000/., 
against 390, 000, 000“. earned by 7,821,000 men. 
Domestic service also seems to be better paid 
than factory work. But from the total of 
503,000, 000“. one-tenth is deducted for holidays, 
lost time, and for any masters accidentally 
included in the census. Another important 
deduction of one-sixth is made from the 
182,000,000/. calculated as the annual earnings 


in textile trades, in mining, in metal manufac- 


tures, and in some others that are now affected 
by the stagnation. These deductions bring the 
earnings of the labouring class to 422, 700, 000l., 
and this, divided among the earners, shows an 
advance upon 1866 of 64 per cent. among 
the men, of 12 per cent. among women under 
twenty years of age, and of 24 a 
above that age. The increase is most marked 
among domestic servants and dressmakers. If 
the total amount be divided among average 
families of five, the amount per family is 881. 
per annum, even allowing for the depression in 
trade; and it must be remembered that living 
is cheap, excepting only meat. Professor Levi's 


conclusions are thus stated :—‘‘ Within the last 


twelve years our labouring classes have had 
opportunities of setting aside a considerable 
amount, and there ought to be no reason for the 
excessive distress complained of at this moment. 
A certain amount has doubtless been saved by 
the thrifty and careful, as witnessed by the 
larger amount held by the savings-banks, 
friendly and building societies, a large 
portion of which belongs to the working 
classes. But a considerable proportion of 
the extra amount earned, especially from 
1871 to 1873, has been spent in main- 
taining a standard of comfort higher, pro- 
bably, than a labouring man is warranted in 
looking for, unless he has first put by some- 
thing for the rainy day, and more especially 
in an excessive expenditure for eating, 
drinking, and smoking. A wiser and a more 
economical appropriation of wages is the great 
want of the British working population. In no 
other country are the wages more liberal, but in 
no other country are they more wastefully used 
than in the United Kingdom. Here there is 
ecope enough for practical education, touching 
the moral, quite as important as the intellectual, 
bringing up of the new generation.” 


In the midst of the trade depression we still 
hear of too many industrial wars and rumours 
of wars. The powerful body known as the 
Amalgamated Engineers, boasting of more 
than a quarter of a million of reserved funds, 
are prepared to do battle for the maintenance of 
the nine hours system which they established 
in 1871 by means of a prolonged and costly 
strike. The employers iu the engineering trade 
urge that the time ought now to be extended 
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by three and a-half hours per week, so as to get 
more out of théir costly machinery and plant, 
and enable them the better to compete with 
their foreign rivals. No notices have yet been 
given to the men, and no decision has been 
reached by the masters, who are to hold a 
meeting in London during the last week of the 
month to discuss the question and decide 
upon their future course. eanwhile, the 
tecsin of alarm has been sounded by the 
executive committee of the Union, who have 
issued a long and ably-written manifesto. In 
this the employers’ statement is critically and 
severely examined, and, indeed, it is open to 
this; and the men are urged not to surrender 
what they formerly won. The matter will 
doubtless adjust itself by the stress of citcum- 
stances, and it is not unlikely that the men 
will have to yield, trade being as it is; but 
withal, there need not be any provocations to 
mutual strife and ill-will, In like manner the 
unfortunate dispute that has arisen on the Mid- 
land Railway seems open to a reasonable com- 
promise. The goods guards threaten to strike, 
and somé of them have actually done so, 
gn & reduction in wages in the form 
of increased hours of work, and especially 
against what they regard as the obnoxious 
2 of payment by trips,“ leading, as 
they allege, to great loss of time and utterly 
incommensurate pay. The company are adver- 
tising for other men to take the place of those 
who are dissatisfied, and it is stated this morn- 
ing that 2,000 have already applied, being con- 
sl erably in excess of the requirements; but it 
is to be hoped that by mutual concessions such 
a calamity may be avoided as throwing out 
of employment at this season a large body 
of trdined servants. The issue of the 
Oldham strike, where the hands have gone 
in at the five per cent. reduction, which they 
resisted for five weeks, at a cost in wages of 
60,0007., and the practical failure of the strike 
among the agricultural labourers in Kent, 
should make men pause before committing 
themselves irrevocably to a similar step in the 
existing condition of the labour market. 


The anticipations of the Chancellor of the 
— as to the revenue are not likely to 
be realised within the last quarter of the 
financial year. His last Budget estimated a 
total inerease of 3,467,000/., three-fourths of 
Which were expected to come from the in- 
oféased income-tax. Up to the present time, 
thie actual gain from this one source is only 
211,000f., notwithstanding that the screw has 
been severely applied. A slight incréase in 

Excise returns does not warrant the hope 
naß the grpat deficiency on the whole Budget 
will be made up in the current quarter. It is 
hi ly probable that Sir Stafford Northcote will 
fitid himeelf in the disagreeable and difficult posi- 
tion of having on his hands & double deficiency, 
and this altogether spart from any increase in 
expenditure, which is not unlikely. Last year, 
he proposed to spread over two years the defi- 
cienioy left on his Budget; but this is almost 
certain to be considerably increased by the non- 
fulfilment of the expectations of revenue. The 
total anticipated was 2,820, 000l., and of this 
there has been received 64,595, 7541. The March 
quarter of last year yielded 25,888,285/.; but 
to restore the financial equilibrium, the present 
. dught to yield nearly three millions more 
an that sum. Judging by appearances, this 
is not likely to be the case. On the other side, 
the total expenditute for the year was 
estimated at 82,52U,000/., but the later 
supplemental estimates raised this to 
84,386,0007.; so that the gross deficiency, 
including that of the previous year, was 
thought to be 3, 900, 000. But the Cape war 
and that in Afghanistan will certainly increase 
this large amount, for the country may rest 
assured that the Indian revenue will not be able 
to bear such a burden. The financial outlook 
is by no means reassuring, for although there 
is th enough to fall back upon, the pro- 
of additional tuxes is not one that the 
nglish people are likely to endure with 
equanimity at a time like the present. This 
seems to be the immediate rock ahead of the 
Government. 


The severe weather with which the British 
Isles have been visited, and which has set in 
with greater intensity than ever, seems to be 
* No such trying season has been known 

the Alpine regions for many years, while in 
the United States there have been snowstorms 
which quite eclipse the periodical wintry visita- 
tions in Scotland. Many of the railways have 
been entirely blocked, and we read of snowdrifts 
twenty feet deep, of hard frosts even in the Gulf 
States, and of snow-storms in Florida—a pheno- 
menon heretofore unknown. 


Daruiaut mn Dan Roous,—Chappuis’ Patents —69, Fleet- 
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tion and generalisation to other minds. Both types 


MR. EDISON’S INVENTIONS. 


Professor Barrett lectured last week at the Lon- 
don Institution on The Phonograph, the Tasi- 
meter, and the Carbon Telephone.” After a brief 
reference to his lecture of last Christmas, when he 
announced that an invention had been made of an 
instrument by which the voico would be recorded 
and reproduced by simple machinery, he proceeded 
to give a brief biography of the inventor, Mr. 
Edison. Born in 1847, of humble parents, the 
schooling he had was poor and fragmentary ; but, 
as in the case of the illustrious Faraday, his real 
education began when his boyhood ended, At 
twelve years of age he had to earn his bread by sel- 
ling newspapers in the cars of trains. In the corner 
of a luggage van he arranged a small chemical labo- 
ratory, where he made experiments during the 
transit of the cat from town to town. He obtained 
a printing-press, and started a diminutive weekly 
newspaper, the Grand Trunk Herald, printed in the 
train itself, Next, before he was twenty, he 
entered a telegraph office, and not only made him- 
self an expert telegraphist, but was also able to 
repair and improve the instruments in daily use. 
He afterwards was employed by the Western Union 
Company as their professional inventor.” Though 
not yet thirty-two years of age, he is said to have 
taken out 300 patents ; but it must be remembered 
that by the American patent laws one invention 

one has been known to have been secured by no 
fewer than forty-six — The publio might 
suppose that Edison invented with facility; but 
the fact is, that all his inventions are the offsprin gs 
of incessant work, profound technical knowledge, 
and ready resource. One of the earliest and simplest 
of Edison’s inventions was the so-called ‘‘ electric 
pen.” Here there is no new scientific principle, but 
an ingenious application of known principles, 
whereby a very swift to and fro motion is given to 
a needle point by a very tiny electro-magnet. The 
— hardly projects the hundredth of an inch. 

his finely punctures the paper written on, which 
thus becomes a stencil-plate, from which any num- 
ber of copies up to 2,000 or more can be printed. 
A single voltaic cell is sufficient to supply the 
force which gives motion to the small electro 
magnet of the pen, driving the small wheel and 
crank that work the needle, Mere ingenuity in 
contriving machines does not add to the sum of 
human knowledge, and if Mr. Edison were nothing 
more than a clever inventor we should feel less 
interest in him. It is, however, a noticeable fea- 
ture in Edison’s inventions that in general they 
contain a new ciple, some original observation 
in inventive science, which entitles him to the rank 
of a discoverer as well as of an inventor. Such is 
the character of the electro-motograph. It was an 
entirely new method of receiving telegraphic 
messages, and was discovered b ison in 1872. 
He found that messages could be received by the 
well-known Morse recorder without the use of an 
magnet. In fact, all that is needed in this simple 
telegraphic instrument is a band of moistened paper 
drawn beneath a metallic stile. He had notice that 
when an electric current passed from the paper to 
the point resting on it the friction of the moving 
aper was lessened. Hence, if the paper were 
arin forward with a uniform force, it would slip 
more easily beneath the point the moment the 
current passed. He arranged that this slipping 
motion should he converted into audible signals by 
means of a local battery and a sounder. The 
advantage of the instrument was its extremé 
sensitiveness, it having been worked over a circuit 
of 200 miles with only two cells, so that with 
weak currents unable to affect ordinary instru- 
ments the electro-motograph can receive messages. 
It is said, too, to have been worked at the rate o 
1,200 words per minute. The promptness of motion 
led Edison to use it also as a telephonic receiver. 
The slipping of the point gives rise to a feeble 
sound, which is repeated as often as the current 
passes, so that if 264 slips occur in a second the 
note C will be heard. The cause of the alteration 
of the friction between the point and the paper has 
not been explained, but it occurs only at the nega- 
tive pole, and hence it may be due to that peculiar 
repulsive effect to which Mr. Crookes has quite 
recently drawn attention. In this discovery we 
have a characteristic glimpse of Edison. If Faraday 
had noticed the slipping, he would have worked to 
find its cause. Edison seizes the fact and applies it 
to purposes of practical utility, leaving the explana- 


of men are necessary ; the intellectual progress of 
the age is due to the one, the material progress to 
the other. The passion for invention is as genuine 
as the passion for discovery, and we ought not to 
disparage the inventor because he seeks to gain 
benefit from his toil by obtaining a patent for his 
invention. The practice is sanctioned by such 
eminent patentees as Sir O. Wheatstone and Sir W. 
Thomson. Professor Barrett then described the 
invention of quadruplex telegraphy in 1874. This 
he considered the most important piece of work, 
from a practical point of view, which Edison has 
yet accomplished. Currents of electricity may be 
made to vary in two different ways—namely, in 
strength and in direction. If one telegrapic instru- 
ment can be made to work with change of strength 
only, and another with change of direction only, 
it will be possible to work the two together, if we 
can alter the strength of the currents without 
changing the direction, or change their direction 
without affecting their strength. Phe fitst can be 
effected by changing the pole, the second by putting 


ment for doing this may be so arranged that it is 
affected only by incoming, and not by outgoing 
currents; hence two messages may pass from 
each end along one wire with each pair of instru- 
ments, so that four messages may pass simul- 
taneously. The plan is largely in use in America, and 
in England between London and Leeds. In America 
such duplex messages travel 1,100 miles, and are 
automatically printed at the rate of fifty-eight 
words a minute. The exact balancing“ of the 
currents was Edison’s great difficulty, and Professor 
Barrett described with photographs shown on a 
screen the appliances he had successively invented. 
The carbon rheostat involves an important * pag 
which Edison may justly claim to have made his 
own. The principle involved is the effect of pres- 
sure on the electric conductivity of solids. Hence, 
by squeezing powdered carbon (and plumbago is 
but carbon) a considerable variation in the con- 
duoting power is produced. It has been said that 
M. Clérac discovered this ten years ago, but Pro- 
fessor Barrett has found no trace of this. The first 
use to which Edison put this curious property was 
the construction of an instrument called a carbon, 
or „pressure relay.” This was the father of a 
numerous family the carbon telephone, the micro- 


now so well known, the voice has to do the work of 
creating the current as well as making it vary. In 
the carbon telephone, battery power gives the 
current, and the voice only varies the resistance, 
and so causes variations in the current which are 
at the other ends produced, Drawings were shown 
of the different successive attempts to effect the 
changes in resistance. By this apparatus the voice 
can be transmitted more loudly than it is spoken b 
adding battery power. It is not necessary to spea 
into the mouthpiece ; to do so a few feet off has the 
same effect. ‘The receiving instrument has a disc 
of stout iron, not of thin, as in the Bell 1 7 ; 
and some experiments were shown with this im- 
provement. The tasimeter was but briefly referred 
to, as it had got out of order during the lecture. In 
conclusion, ‘‘ Rule Britannia” was played on a 
cornet-A-pisten close to the receiver of a phono- 

raph, and was reproduced, though shorn of all 
7 in a manner feeling enough to arouse the 
audience to demand an encore. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


North NoRkroLK.— As was expected, Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton has been chosen as the candidate 
for this seat. In his address, he observes that the 
expenditure of the country has continued tv in- 
crease, while a number of large additions have 
been made, and must yet be made, to our taxation 
and national debt; and no signs are to be found of 
the subject meeting with due attention at the 
hands of the present Government. The foreign 
policy of the Government is the chief cause of this 
increase of expenditure. It has also in a great 
measure tended to aggravate the depression of 
trade from which the country is now suffer- 
ing.“ Mr. E. Birkbeck, the Conservative 
candidate, says in his address that the foreign 
policy of the Government has not only been 
approved by majorities in both Houses of 
Parliament unprecedented in our history, but has 
received the warmest support of all thinking poli- 
tioians in foreign countries, and has placed England 
in a position of strength such as she has not occu- 
pied for many years. Mr. Birkbeck adds that, as 
an earnest Churchman, he would gladly support 
any fair compromise of the Burials question. Mr. 
OC. S. Read, M. P., Sir E. Lacon, M. P., Sir R. J. 
Buxton, M. P., Mr. E. Fellowes, M. P., and other 
leading Conservatives are working energetically on 
Mr. Birkbeck's behalf, and the Conservative party 
anticipate a majority of 200 on the ppll being taken 
next week. It is expected that th® writ will be 
issued at once. : | 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—The Liberals h ret been 
unable to decide whether they will s a candi- 
date. For the present, the Conservatives are 
divided. One portion of them desire that Mr. 
Henry Manners, the Postmaster-General’s son, 
should be brought forward, but another section 
want Mr. Edward Hicks. Should there be any 
split amongst the Conservatives the Liberals will 
certainly start a candidate, and perhaps so in any 
case. 

TowxR HAM ets, —It is stated that a considerable 
number of the electors of the Tower Hamlets have 
asked Mr. Benjamin Lucraft, member of the School 
Board for London, to become a candidate for the 
borough at the general election. Mr. Lucraft has 
consented to do so if it can be shown that there is a 
likelihood of his success, and that his election 
expenses would be forthcoming. 

Wrsr CUMBERLAND.—At the annual meeting of 
the West Cumberland Liberal Association, at 
Cockermouth, on Monday, Mr. David Ainsworth, 
J.P., was unanimously adopted as the Liberal 
candidate at the next election. 

Isla oF Wicut.—The Hon. Evelyn Ashley is 
the adopted Liberal candidate for the Isle of 
Wight at the next general election. Mr. Ashley at 
the last election polled within nine votes of Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, 

Happineton District or Burcus.—Sir David 
Wedderburn on Friday addressed the electors of 
Haddington in view of the coming vacancy. He 
stated that he was a follower of Mr. Gladstone in 


more battery power into the circuit, Each instru. 


had very easily fallen into the trap set by Russia in 
regard to Afghanistan. He did not think the ques- 


phone, and the carbon rheostat. In the telephone, 


his foreign policy, and thought that Great Britain. 
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tion of disestablishment yet ripe ; when it did arise 
he would bring his influence to bear in support of 
religious equality. At the close of the meeting he 
was unanimously declared a fit and proper candi- 
date. No Conservative is yet named to contest the 
seat. 

Newry.—It is not intended to bring Mr. B. Whit- 


worth, M. P., forward for the representation of 


Newry at the next election, he having been re- 
uested to stand for his former constituency of 
rogheda in the Liberal interest. Mr. P. G. 

Carvill, High Sheriff of h, will be brought 

forward as a Liberal candidate for Newry. 


THE LATE PRINCESS ALICE, 


Mr. Theodore Martin, the biographer of the 
Prince Consort, has an article in last week’s 
number cf Social Notes on the late Princess 
Alice, from which we make the following 
extracts :—‘‘ While fulfilling with exemplary 
devotion every duty as a wife and mother, the 
process of self-culture was never relaxed. Ever 
refined taste was kept alive by fresh study, fres 
practice, fresh observation ; neither was any effort 
spared to keep abreast with all that the best 
intellects of the time were adding to the stores of 
invention, of discovery, of observation, and of 
thought. Each successive year taught her better 
to estimate the value of the principles in religion, 
in morals, and in politics in which she had been 
trained. As her knowledge of the world and of 
man grew, she could see the wide range of fact 
upon which they were based, and their fitness as 

ides amid the perplexing experiences of human 
ife, which, however ey varied in different 
epochs, are ever essentially the same. Then the 
significance of the Prince Consort’s — of judging 
everything by some governing principle, and work- 
ing always by strict method, became clear to her ; 
and in e letter written in January, 1875, of which 
a copy is before me, the Princess writes with her 
accustomed modesty—‘ Living with thinking and 
has explained 
itself to me which formerly I could less understand, 
or did not appreciate so much as 1 ought to have 
done.’ She inherited much of her father’s practical 

ood sense, and like him was ever ready to take part 
any well-directed efforts for raising the condition 

of the toilworn andthe poor. How much of their 
misery—nay, their evil ways—was due to their 
wretched habitations she, like him, felt most 
keenly ; and she gave her sympathy and 4 to 
every effort for their improvement. With this view 
she translated into German some of Miss Octavia 
Hill's essays on ‘The Homes of the London Poor,’ 
and published them with a little preface of her own 
to which only her initial ‘A.’ was affixed) in the 
ope that the principles which had heen successfully 
applied in London by Miss Hill and her coadjutors 
might be put into action in some of the German 
cities. No good work appealed to her in vain, 
The great — of her father was always before 
her, and in the letter from which we have already 
quoted she s of his life ‘spent in the highest 
aims, and with the noblest conception of duty,’ as 
2 leading star to her own.” Speaking of the 
fatal illness of the Princess, Mr. Martin says, ‘‘ The 
struggle to conceal from the other children that their 
favourite was dead cost the Princess down to the 
time of her own fatal seizure such a daily and almost 
hourly effort, as in her weak state she was ill able 
to bear. Her sufferings during her short illness, 
which lasted less than a week, were borne with ex- 
emplary patience and an unselfish and even cheerful 
spirit which were truly admirable. The day before 

e died, she expressed to Sir Wm. Jenner her 
regret that she should cause her mother so much 
anxiety.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


DR. PARKER AS A POLITICAL TEACHER. 
(From the Liverpool Daily Post.) 


The Dissenters must look to their laurels—that 
is, if Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, occu- 
ies a representative position among them; for Dr. 

oneph Parker, of the City Temple, has politically 

„gone to the bad.” Till now, throughout the late 
complications in foreign affairs, the Nonconformists 
have been true en bloc to principles of national rec- 
titude and justice. It has been a proud boast for 
them. Taken in conjunction with similar manifes- 


tations on the part of that section of the Church of 


England which is at present most earnest and de- 
voted, it gave great encouragement to the Liberal 
leaders, because it seemed to argue that the whole 
body of deeply religious people in the country were 
opposed to the acts by which, in their judgment, 
the moral tone of our policy has been lowered and 
the felicity of our future endangered. So far as we 
have observed, there has not been, till now, among 
the Dissenters a single defection from the support 
of Mr. Gladstone in difficult but necessary war- 
fare in which he has been engaged. Whether the 
adhesion of Dr. Parker to Disraelism is recent, or 
whether the City Temple has long been a House of 
Rimmon, we know not. Dr. Parker is one of those 
divines—and almost all of them have been Philis- 
tines—who have learnt how to get petted by the 
Times. The Times descends to anything just now 
in the cause it has so vehemently espoused. From 
ridiculously biassed paragraphs of Sinead news 
to letters from the pastor of the City Temple, 
nothing comes amiss. But we doubt not there will 
be such a demonstration of disavowal from all the 
organs of Dissenting opinion—unless they think Dr. 
Parker and his — * for Jingo applause beneath 


contempt—as will satisfactorily attest the continu- 
ance of the Nonconformists in the only political 
faith which at the present moment it seems con- 
sistent for an English Christian to hold. 


As no man becomes suddenly wicked, so it is a 
rare case for one who has been a Liberal to develop 
into a Tory upon only one point of opinion. 
Accordingly, Dr. Parker shows strong signs of 
declension upon other matters than foreign policy. 
Indeed, he lugs that subject head and shoulders 
into a letter in which he is chiefly concerned to run 
down the labouring classes, or at least so many of 
them as are visibly suffering from the . 
distress. Dr. Parker is good enough to confess 
that there are respectable and self-respecting work- 
ing men, but these, he intimates—knowing, of 
course, all about it—are so thrifty and provident 
that being out of work does not plunge them into 
extremities of destitution; nor do they have 
recourse to charitable means of relief. Those who 
do, seem, in Dr. Parker’s opinion, to be so utterly 
the refuse of industrial society that it is almost a 
mistake to relieve them at all. Dr. Parker’s 
Master—who wrought miracles upon much less 
occasion—would probably have taken a more 
merciful view of so large and {so severely-tried a 
section of his fellow human beings. ut Dr. 
Parker’s Master had not to satisfy a promiscuous 
London congregation of intellectual clerks and 
smug shopkeepers, of whom ‘‘ the working man” is 
a pet aversion; nor did He preach a weekly 
endowed Merchants’ Lecture to City men who 
think it waste of time to read anything on public 
affairs except Cranbrook No. 11 paragraphs 
and Beaconsfield perorations. And even if this 
had been required of Him, Dr. Parker’s Master 
would probably have shown sympathy for 
the needy, even if not 1 deserving, 
and for the oppressed and cheated, even if 
injured for the sake of promoting the honour 
and glory of so magnificent a country as Evgland. 
Dr. Parker’s observation and the lower middle class 
‘tittle-tattle to which he has listened lead him to 
take the worst possible view of the English poor. 
They won't work overtime, and allege as a reason—- 
so Dr. Parker, the minister of truth, says—that 
„they won't have time to get drunk.” Dr. Parker 
will not believe in distress till a number of publicans 
are bankrupt, and till labourers are ready to work 
all day for a pittance for which the man who offers 
to employ them knows he could not expect to have 
their labour except by trading on their extreme 
need. The reverend gentleman’s sympathies are 
avowedly in the main with the employers who have 
had to part with pictures and even with books. 
How touching! Yet so fallaciously and unscien- 
tifically constituted is the human heart that, in 
= en of Dr. Parker, and in spite of the agonising 
thought of an gos having to eell a grand piano 
for 1004, or a Ruskin for 15/, there will still be 
many good people who will insist on recognising the 
hunger and sickness of a starving operative’s wan 
wife and five or six pining children as having more 
urgent claims for sympathy—aye, and (though we 
blush for such bad political economy) for soup ! 


A good many people, also, will feel, we hope, how 
nicely appropriate such an introduction is to Dr. 
Parker’s important political manifesto. As to 
blaming the Government in any degree for the 
present depression, he could not think of it. All 
the teaching of Cobden, though it had the head - 
2 power of the most effectual surgery, 

as failed to convince Dr. Parker that war and 
apprehension of war continued over a long period 
have any adverse effect on trade. I am not one,” 
says this pulpit Solon, to believe that national 
S or national adversity is to be accounted 

or by party politics.” ell, not altogether 
—— ; but this is the first time it was ever 

enied that party politics could and did to a great 
extent affect the material well-being of the country. 
‘*Such politics,” says Dr, Parker, however, are 
themselves accidental, and are limited to a ver 
small sphere of vital operation.” Indeed, is it 
purely accidental that peace, retrenchment, reform, 
the restriction of arbitrary power, civil and religious 
liberty, and the freedom of the Press have been 
ever since there was a Liberal party the principles 
of that party ; and have these acted only in a very 
small sphere? What is ‘‘ vital operation” if such 
effects ax these great doctrines have widely had in 
the history of England are not to be so described ? 


After such notable depreciation of the greatest 
things, it is not surprising that Dr. Parker regards 
that unfruitful trick, the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
—cursed with congenital barrenness—as,‘‘ fraught 
with the happiest consequences to Europe and the 
world.” It is to this hopeless speculation that Dr. 
Parker looks for the return of prosperity to England. 
If he wereanything but asilly dabbler in what he does 
not understand, pitiable, indeed, would be our case. 
By way of seeming to understand something, the 
reverend politician indulges in a prof discussion 
as to whether civilisation follows the p of the 
suns, and comes to the conclusion—full of signi- 
ficance, no doubt, to those who appreciate it—that 
‘‘ civilisation does not go in straight lines, but in 
circles,” so that what goes west gets round to the 
east again. By the operation of this principle, 
which Dr, Parkér childishly calls ‘‘a law,” we 
shall see the sunrise of honest and lasting pro- 
sperity.” One might suppose that the honesty 
would depend a little on the manner of acquisition, 
and even Dr. Parker concedes that, ‘‘as to the 
process by which the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
was brought about there may be serious differences 
of opinion.” Hastily dismissing his doubts, how- 
ever, he not only pronounces that the ooeupation 


of Cyprus”—the mere fanciful realisation of a 
novelist’s freak—‘‘and our protectorate of Asia 
Minor are essential to the most valuable and sacred 
interests of the world,” but poetically exhorts us 
to look to the East for the return of the sun.“ 
Is there a man of business who would risk a 
thousand pounds of his own on sucha venture ?/ Is 
there a man of senee even among Lord Reaconefie!d's 
supporters who would stake the credit of his policy 


on such an issue? Like all convertites, Dr. Parker 
is overdoing it. 


THE AFGHAN MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


The summonses issued against the Mayor and 
other members of the Birmingham Municipality for 
assaults committed under their directions at the 
meeting held in Birmingham last month to consider 
the Indian policy of the Government, had been 
made returnable yesterday, but the matter was 
adjourned till to-morrow in consequence of 
the magistrate’s indisposition. The subject of 
the summonses was discussed yesterday at a 
meeting of the Birmingham Town Council. 
Alderman Kenrick moved that the town clerk be 
authorised to take legal proceedings for the defence of 
the mayor and of those who assisted him in the pre- 
servation of order at the meeting in question, which 
was attended, he added, by a number of persons who 
made a tremendous uproar, and whose only 
object was to prevent the speakers being heard 
and to break up the meeting. There was a 
very important principle at stake, and that was 
whether a chairman of a meeting had power forcibly 
to remove any person from such meeting who per- 
sisted in obstructing the proceedings. That was a 
question which it was desirable for Birming- 
ham and the country at large should be 
settled, because they knew there had been 
many meetings, not only in Birmingham, 
but in Liverpool and other large towns 
which had been broken up by systematic attempts 
to make disturbances. Alderman Baker seconded 
the motion. Alderman Avery thought the meeting 
could not be called a town meeting. It was a mee 
ing for political demonstration by a certain party 
in the town. Alderman Chamberlain, M.P., 
disputed Alderman Avery’s views of what consti- 
tuted a town meeting, and reproved him as a 
magistrate for prejudging a case upon which 
he might yet have to adjudicate. He had told 
them that the rates were for municipal purposes, 
and he said that such gh included the 
defence of all officers who were charged with 
alleged offences committed in connection with their 
official capacity. The sole question was, whether 
the mayor then acted in his official capacity. The 
principle they wanted to establish, and which, 
if established, would promote the public good, was 
that the chairman of any public meeting had a right 
to see that the legitimate enjoyment and business 
of the meeting were not interfered with, and it was 
of the utmost importance that the question should 
be settled once for all. After some further discus- 
sion, the resolution was carried ly 51 votes to 2, 
16 members being neutral. | 


Epitome 2 ot Hews, 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice are expected to 
reside at Osborne till about the close of rext 
month, when the Court will return to Windsor. 

It has been suggested that the seventieth year of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life should be recognised by his 
political admirers by a substantial recognition of his 
services, and a committee has already been formed 
to promote the holding of a Gladstone Banquet in 
the Agricultural Hall, London, some time in the 
early part of this year, for which tickets to adinit 
about 5,000 representatives of Liberalism through- 
out the country will be issued. It is also intended 
to promote a subscription to raise and dedicate a 
national memorial in the shape of a hospital or 
wing of a hospital, or otherwise, to Mr. Gladstone's 
memory. For this object, it is thought that at 
least 20,0007. can be obtained, and towards which 
one gentleman has offered 500 guineas. 

Since the death of Mrs. Brown the Baroness 
Burdett-Couttg has received so many applications 
from ladies offering to fill the void that she has been 
compelled to announce publicly that she does not, 
and is not likely to, require the services of a resident 
companion. 2 

The Home Secretary is on a visit to Edinburgh, 
and yesterday he gave interviews to deputations 
trom several temperance and anti - liquor traflic 
organisations. The right hon. geutleman assured 
them all of bis desire to see a decrease iu excessive 
drinking, but gave his hearers to uoderstaud—as he 
invariably does on such occasions that he could 
not support proposals for legislation for which the 

ple were not yet ready. 

On Friday Lord Derby, who has been lecturing at 
Rochdale, paid a visit to the extensive manufac- 
tories of Messrs. Bright Brothers, at Rochdale, 
His lordship was shown through the cotton and 
carpet mills, and appeared to be very much 
interested in the process of manufacture. A tele- 
phone which has lately been constructed from these 
two mills to the warehouse in Spring Gardens, 
Manchester, attracted the noble earl's curiosity, 
and he tested the apparatus, and said he was 
astonished to find that the transmissions were 80 
distinct. His lordship next visited the Kight 
Hon. John Bright, at his residence, One Ash. 

Mr. Bright at the present time is suffering from a 


cold, and is unable to meet his constituents ab 
Birmingham before Parliament reassembless 
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Mr. Ferguson, Q.C., addressing the grand jury 
at the Macsoem quarter sessions, on Saturday, said 
that he had it from the best authority that intem- 
perance had decreased very much within the past 
three months in that district; and with the 
decrease in intemperance crime had decreased. The 
new Act for closing public-houses on Sundays was 
already producing very manifest results, especially 
in the rural districts, where public-houses were 
situated close to the churches and tended to kee 
young men from attending places of worship. It 
was very gratitying also that the Act had been 
received so well; for he believed there had not 
been a single murmur against the measure. 

The City Press states that invitations have been 
sent from the architect’s department of the Corpo- 
ration to firms skilled in the art of — — public 
gardens to send in designs for the embellishment of 


the grounds to be formed out of the churchyard of 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The steamship Macgregor, which arrived at Liver- 
pool on Saturday from Boston, had a disastrous 
voyage. Her decks were swept by a succession of 
waves during a hurricane on December 27, and one 
of the crew and several hundred head of live stock 
were washed overboard. Another Liverpool steamer 
which encountered the same storm lost all the cattle 
on board—150 in number. 

The total number of public-houses, beershops, 
and wine-houses in the Metropolitan Parliamentary 
boroughs is 8,973, or one to each 333 persons. This 


is ; but Newoastle-on-Tyne is worse, having 


one public-house to 160 inhabitants, and Man- 
chester has one to every 164 inhabitants. The 
amount paid in licence fees by publicans in the 
Metropolitan district last year amounted to 
108,3167, ; the total for the kingdom being 
1, 133,212. 

The legal vacation practically terminated on 
Saturday, and the various courts will resume their 
sittings on Saturday next. The case of Martin v. 
Mackonochie stands for hearing in the Appeal 
Court for the forthcoming sittings. 

The Home Rule Confederation of Great Britain 
has been recently busy organising committees of 
Irish electors in the Metropolitan boroughs on the 
game plan as the Liberal committees. Such bodies 
have already been formed in the borough of South- 
wark, Finsbury, and Tower Hamlets. These local 
electoral bodies are intended to be composed of at 
least fifty of the leading Irish electors, and in the 
borough of Marylebone a Home Rule Fifty is at 
present in course of formation. It has also been 
determined to obtain from intending candidates for 
the representation of these borou explicit de- 
clarations on the Home Rule question. 

The freedom of the city of Dublin was on Friday 
conferred on General Grant, ex-President of the 
United States. The Council of the city of Cork do 
not share the enthusiasm which was expressed at 
Dublin for the ex-President. At their meeting 
yesterday they resolved not even to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter from the American Consul 


at Queenstown announcing that the General intended 


to visit Cork. This discourteous act was prompted 
by the ie | that the General had in some way or 
other insulted the Roman Catholic religion. 

The will (dated Nov. 21, 1859) of Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, ie éelebrated author, ef the Priory, 
North Bank, Regent’s Park, who died on Nov. 20 
last, was proved on the 16th ult., by Miss Mary 
Ann Evans, the sole executrix, the personal estate 
being sworn under 2, 000l. The testator gives to 
his three sons, Charles Lee, Thornton Amott, and 
Herbert Arthur, all his copyright and interest of 
every description in all his lite and dramatic 
works, and the residue of his and personal 
estate to Miss Evans. 

Lord Aberdare writes denying a statement which 
had been made to the effect that his o 
the Permissive Bill was due, not to his belief in ite 
injustice and impracticability, but to the injury its 

vocacy would b on the Liberal party. His 
lordship disclaims all desire to make the suppression 
of intemperance a party question, or one from which 
political capital might be gained. He heartil 
wishes to see all political es co-operate in su 
legislative measures as might conduce to that end, 
although he does not forget how much the Liberal 

y suffered recently from the efforts made 
y a Liberal Government to lessen intemperance. 


The Univers alleges that the Old Catholic Bishop 
Reinkens is about to marry a lady in Boppard. 

The Paris Patrie states that the Czar Les written 
an autograph letter to the Queen expressing his 
sympathy and condolence on the death of the Prin- 
cess Alice, and his hope that the relations between 
England and Russia will soon be replaced on their 
former cordial footing. 

News has been received at St. Petersburg that 
Professor Nordenskjold’s steamer Vega; engaged in 
Arctic exploration, is icebound on the iiberian 


The Duke of Cumberland and the Princess Thyra 
left Copenhagen on Saturday for Vienna, A Co 
hagen 2 ‘in reference to the recent article 
in the North German Gazette 1 the reception of 
a Hanoverian Reputation, says that the deputation 
was not invited to an official Court banquet, its 
members merely being present at a minor Court 
soirée of an entirely private character. 

According to the Berlin Tagblatt, the members of 
the German Parliament who are in favour of free 
trade will shortly make a demonstration against 
the customs and taxation policy of Prince Bismarck. 
They. have formidable odds against them, and 
unless the National Liberals show more earnestness 


ition to 


than they did in the debates on the anti-Socialist 
law, their opposition will not prove very effective. 
At the Ministerial receptions in Berlin on Wed- 
nesday, the Emperor William, in reply to an address, 
said that public affairs had hitherto not fatigued 
him, although his former elastici ty had not returned. 
His Majesty afterwards congratulated the Ministers 
upon the measures taken to combat the dangers by 
which the State had been threatened, and said they 
had undoubtedly not been without result. At the 
same time, the full attention and activity of the 
Government must still be directed towards this 


* f 

e death is announced of Mr. Caleb Cushing, 
formerly United States Minister at Madrid. 

A terrible and fatal accident has occurred to the 
British fleet in the Sea of Marmora by the explosion 
of one of the four monster 38-ton guns of the Thun- 
derer. The loss of life amounts to eight men, 
including two commissioned and one non-commis- 
sioned officers. No fewer than thirty-one men have 
been also wounded, twelve of them seriously. It 
is the third accident that has befallen the Thunderer, 
the first of which occurred at Portsmouth, when 
over forty men were killed by the bursting of a 
boiler, when the ship was first under trial. The 
second accident happened in the Dardanelles, from 
an explosion of gas. A rigid scrutiny will be made 
into the origin of the present accident, but the 
Woolwich authorities scout the idea of its being 
traceable to any defect in the metal. It seems 


more probable that it has arisen from some error in 


the loading or the ramming of the gun, due perhaps 
to the desire to exhibit more than prudent ‘* smart- 
ness on the part of the gallant crew. A telegram 
from Admiral Hornby states that all the wounded 
on board the Thunderer are doing well except one 
seaman, whose case causes anxiety, but who has 
slightly improved. The majority of the wounded 
will be sufficiently well to go to the hospital 
at Malta about the middle of the week. 

It is stated in a Madrid telegram that Marshal 
Es ro is dying. 

he Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post 
states that the German Government has resolved to 
ive notice to all foreign Governments with whom 
it has previously concluded commercial treaties that 
those treaties will be terminated at the end of the 
present year. The object of the Imperial Govern- 
ment is to remove all engagements and obligations 
which might hamper its commercial policy, in order 
to be able to introduce an independent tariff. The 
French Government are about to do the same. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post 
states that General Kaufmann has been summoned 
to St. Petersburg on pretext of consultation with 
8 Czar about the approaching negotiations with 

A telegram from St. Petersburg received at 
Berlin states that the political police have been 
increased by 1,200 men, to be distributed among 
the large towns where the Nihilists are stirring. 

The execution of Oliva Moncasi took place on 
Saturday morning at Madrid, at eight o’clock. A 
multitude, estimated at over 80,000 souls, sur- 
rounded the spot selected for the carrying out of 
the dread sentence. Arrived at the foot of the 
scaffold, Moncasi would have addressed the spec- 
tators, but his strength failed him, and he refrained. 
The King, it is said, would have granted a reprieve 
up to the last moment, but finally yielded to the 

vice of his Ministers. | 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times 
states that the resumption of specie payments began 
on Thursday, all the banks paying gold when de- 
manded, but the demands were light. The corre- 
re adds that the impression is universal 


at a nt resumption been successfull 
preset J 


The Washington Cabinet has decided that Mr. 
Evarts shall open formal negotiations with China 
for the purpose of effecting modifications in the 
Burlinghame Treaty, the object in view being to 
place restrictions upon Chinese immigration. This 
step is taken in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Congress. 


iit 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


On Sunday, Deo. 22, the Bishop of Winchester 
ordained at Farnham thirty clergymen, fourteen 
priests, and sixteen deacons. One of the deacons, 
the Rev. Charles Stewart, was prepared for his 
examination (the Cambridge preliminary examina. 
tion for Holy Orders) by Mr. F. C. Maxwell, M. A., 
of Manor House School, yoo whose dismissal 
from the Grammar School, Cambridge, on account 
of his Nonconformity, excited so much attention 
about two years ago. 2 

Tux Price or Fisn.— A Man in the Crowd” 
complains in the Times of the price of fish. He says 
that it costs at the seaside from a farthing to a 
penny a d, but by the time it reaches the con- 
sumer, the price is raised from 6d. to ls. 6d, Of 
course the remark does not apply to salmon, trout, 
or mullet. Another 2 — says that the 
large salesmen are the mortgagees of most of the 
boats, and the unfortunate owners of the craft are 
ontirely in their hands. ‘‘ Under the present system 
the public pa h the nose, the fishermen are 

verty-stric the middlemen are revelling 
in luxury. It is high time that co-operation came 
upon the seene to break down this fish ‘ ring.“ 

LiFEBoAT WoRK IN 1878.— In the year which has 

just closed, the lifeboats of the National Lifeboat 
{stitution have rendered noble services in savi 


life, The list shows a total of 473 lives 


by the society’s lifeboats during the year, in addition 
to seventeen vessels saved from destruction. In the 
same period the Lifeboat Institution voted rewards 
for saving 145 lives by fishing and other boats, 
making a grand total of 618 lives saved last year, 
mainly through its instrumentality. Altogether 
since its formation, the society has contributed to 
the saving of 26,053 shipwrecked persons, for which 
services it has granted 980 gold and silver medals, 
besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of £59,850. 
It is most satisfactory to know that, notwithstanding 
the peril and exposure incurred by the crews, not a 
single life was lost last year from 269 lifeboats of 
the society, although about 12,000 men were out iu 
them on all occasions. ; 
Dr. BaRNARDO’s Homes.—The committee of this 
institution, of which Lord Cairns is president, gave 
their annual festival to homeless children on Thurs- 
day night, at the Edinburgh Castle Mission Hall, 
Rhodes well - road, Burdett-road. Tickets of admis- 
sion had been distributed duking the week to chil - 
dren found sleeping in lodging- houses, casual wards, 
at the water-side, in market-places, and other 
haunts of the homeless, and about 1,200 children, 
mostly boys, had taken advantage of the invitation. 
These were treated to tea, bread and butter, and 
cake. Dr. Barnardo addressed the boys, and asked 
them to show, by holding up oue hand, how many 
were without father, mother, or both parents ; how 
many had no home and picked up a living in the 
streets ; and, finally, how many wished to be taken 
into the Boys’ Home on Stepney Causeway. In 
answer to the last question about 100 boys expressed 
a wish to enter the Home, and Dr. Brrnardo 
selected from among these about seventy as eligible, 
varying in age apparently from eight to sixteen, the 
majority being fourteen or fifteen years old. There 
are at present 300 boys in the Home. Of the sixty 
or seventy girls who came to the festival none proved 
to be without either father or mother. The Hon. 


children A Happy New Year,” put before them 
the advantages they would gain by learning some 
trade such as Dr. Barnardo had told them they 
might be taught in the home. By the kindness of 
some lady, a present of 2d. was added to the oranges 
and cakes given to each child on leaving. 

New VEAR's WEEK AT THE LAMBETH BATHS. 
—At the meetings held at these baths during New 
Year’s week, 8,000 persons attended, and 206 signed 
the total abstinence pledge. On Sunday week at 
the close of services presided over by Mr. T. Cash 
and the Rev. G. M. Murphy, twenty-seven pledges 
were taken. On Monday week an excellent concert 
was given by members of the Perseverance Senior 
Band of Hope, conducted by Mr. Field, and eleven 
pledges were taken. On Tuesday a temperance 
experience meeting was held under the presidency 
of Mr. E. Welsh, followed by a watch night ser- 
vice, conducted by the Rev. G. M. Murphy, which 
resulted’ in ninety-five pledges being taken. On 
New Year's 1 = u ve 132 — 
1 ras ge ings,” and eighteen si > 
On 2 ay a New Lear's musical festival was 
held, Mr. N. B. Downing in the chair, and twenty- 
five signed the pledge. On Friday a catch con- 
cert’ was held for violins, flutes, concertinas, and 
whistles, the Rev. G. M. Murphy being master of 
the ceremonies, the audience —— jadges as to the 
prizes of 5s., which were awarded for the best 
players in each class. There was a very large and 
enthusiastic gathering. Five violinists, two flute 
players, three conzertinas, and two whistlers com- 
peted, Mr. Murphy commencing the proceedings 
with a short pri pl on the antiquity of musical 
instruments and their value. Saturday evening, as 
usual, was devoted to er ¥ readings, music 
(by the Excelsior band, led by Mr. F. Crump), 
recitations, choruses, and songs. Thirty pledges 
were taken on Friday and Saturday. Seventy-five 
meetings have been held since the commencement 
of the series (the seventeenth) in November. 

THE ADORATION OF THE Maci.—On Monday, 
being the feast of the mee Be the annual cere- 
mony in commemoration of the Adoration of the 
Magi was performed in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James 8, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen. It 
was formerly the custom for the monarch to make 
the offering in 2 ape may bf heralds and pur- 
suivants, with Knights of the Orders of the Garter, 
Thistle, and Bath, wearing their collars; but since 
the illness of George III. compelled him to be 
absent, the Sover has forwarded the gifts 
through the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and the 
ceremony has been shorn of its original deur. 
It was also the custom for the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, with representatives from the City 

8s, to attend Divine service at St. Paul's Cathe- 

on the occasion, On Monday, the verger, Mr. 


| Chapman, proceeded to the Royal closet where tw 
of Her ite : : 


ajhsty’s gentlemen ushers (Mr. E. H. 
Anson and Mr. C. Wylde) were in waiting with the 
Royal gifts, clad in their Court costumes. ‘I'he 
Queen's representatives were conducted to the altar 
rails, which, as usual on State occasions, were 
covered with crimson velvet embroidered with gold. 
Having made obeisance to the holy table, they 
knelt and presented the red silk purses containing 
the offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
which were received by the bishop upon the — 
alms-dish, bearing the initials of Queen Anne, 
which occupies the centre of the Communion table. 
In accordance with the rubric, his lordship then 
‘‘humbly presented” the gifts and placed them 
upon the holy table. As the ushers retired the 
choir sang the anthem “‘ Lift up thine eyes,” by Sir 
John Goss. The bishop cele and, on the 


offertory services being r the i tinued 
yap — g read, services continu 


Thomas Pelham during the evening, in wishing the 
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Tue LATE SIR JAMES Maturson.—The death is 
announced of Sir James Matheson, Bart., who 
expi at Mentone on Tuesday, at the age of 
eighty-two. Sir James, who resided for many 

ears in China, as partner in the firm of Jardine, 

atheson, and Co., was created a baronet in 
acknowledgment of his exertions to feed the people 
of the island of Lewis during the famine of 1847. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ Though a well-born man, 
he was compelled by his family circumstances to 
accept, at a very early age, a clerkship in Calcutta, 
and was dismissed by his employers as too stupid 
even for trade.’ At the earnest request of the 
Baptist missionary, Dr. Marshman, who was in- 
terested in young Matheson’s character, the firm 
agreed to give him a further trial of six months in 
their China branch. The incident woke up some 
latent power in Matheson; he made in China a 
splendid fortune, and returned to Scotland probably 
the richest subject in that kingdom. He purchased 
the island of Lewis, and resided there the greater 
part of his subsequent life, —＋ it is said, 
nearly half- a- million for the benefit of his subjects, 
who, nevertheless, never took to him. There has 
been endless controversy about the fights between 
his factors and the islanders, but Sir James was, 
we believe, a thoroughly upright man, and a genuine 

hilanthropist, spoiled by inability to understand 
Sow he could ever be wrong, when his intentions 
were so right.” 


THE Book TRADE IN 1878.—The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular gives in a statistical table the result of the 
registration of the titles of books issued in the year 
1978. In all 5,314 books have been published 
within the last twelve months; of these 3, 730 are 
are wholly new, and 1,584 are new editions. This 
number exceeds by 250 the total of the previous 
year. It isa little startling to find that no fewer 
than 879 novels and other works of fiction—nearly 
17 every week—were published, and, we presume, 
found readers, within the space of a single twelve- 
month. This class heads the list in point of 
numbers, and is followed by theological and educa- 
tional works to the number, respectively, of 739 and 
586. Then come books on belles lettres, juvenile 
works, history and biography, poetry and the drama, 
year books, and serials in volumes, medicine and 
surgery, voyages, and travels, and others, in the 
order in which we have mentionedthem. Statistics 
like these, if only they existed for a long series of 

ears, would with more or less fidelity reflect the 
intellectual life of the nation. A century ago the 
educational and juvenile books published yearly 
would not have been much more numerous than the 
poetical and dramatic ; neither did so vast a com- 
any of novelists annually rush into print ; nor was 
it equally easy in those days to bring out works on 
special subjects, or with expensive illustrations. 
or these and all other changes of the like kind in 
the book trade the growth of the 3 publio is 
responsible. To judge from the tabular report 
before us the public appetite is not uniformly vora- 
cious throughout the year. The publisher's trade 
is most brisk during the Jast three months of the 
ear, and is at its worst during August and Septem- 
ort by way of showing its fluctuations, we ma 
compare the 671 new publications of November wi 
the 290 of August. ay, too, is a month in which 
the trade flourishes, so that it is clearly influenced 
in its prosperity and decline by the London season. 
It is notable that forty-seven new novels were pub- 
lished in May, and only twenty-three in Augast. 
More books that come under the category of light 
reading reach a second edition than any orhers ; 
nearly all the novels are re-published, while of 
books on theology, philology, social science, geo- 
graphy, and history, hardly a third are so favoured. 


Tue City or GLASdůoW Bank.—The result of 
the payment of the first instalment of the first call 
on the City of Glasgow Bank shareholders is ver 
disappointing. The call was for 5001. per 1000. 
share, and if fully met the liquidators would have 
received no less a sum than four and a quarter mil- 
lions, after allowing for the portion of stock held 
by the bank itself, in respect of which, of course, 
no response to calls was to be looked for. The 
call was made payable in two instalments, the first 
of which came due about ten days ago. It ought to 
have brought in rather more than two millions. 
Instead of that it is announced that the whole sum 
received is only some 635,000/. A further sum 
has been paid on account of the second instalment, 
due in February; and it is explained that the total 
just given will be increased by the settlement of 
various pending claims in regard to which legal 
objections have been taken on various grounds. 
But it is not expected that the total of a 
million will reached, while the second 
instalment will probably produce much less. 
Seventeen charges are preferred in the indict- 
ments served on the City of Glasgow Bank directors, 
The principal accusations are falsehood, fraud, and 
wilful imposition, and the fabrication and falsifica- 
tion of the balance-sheet for the purpose of con- 
cealing and 8 the true state of affairs, 
with intent to defraud the members of the bank and 
the publio, and uttering the same during many 
years past. Several of the directors are further 
charged with embezzling the amounts overdrawn 
by them in their accounts, by having taken advan- 
tage of their position as directors and overdrawn 
their accounts without giving the bank adequate 
security, Finally, there are charges of theft or 
embezzlement of bills, amounting to more than 
23,000/., which they had received for collection, 
but which they, it is had sent, or caused 
to be sent, to the London Joint Stock Bank, there 

ted, and appropriated the proceeds, 


Orr AND THE APGHAN War.—The opium 
revenue of India is to have the honour of paying 
the expenses of the Afghan war. Lord Cranbrook, 
in proposing to charge the war expenditure upon 
the Indian revenues, informed the House that he 
app a surplus, including the million and a 
half of new taxation for what he called famine in- 
surance,” of over two millions. A later statement 
published by the Under Secretary for India reduces 
the estimated surplus to 1,541,000/,, i. e., very 
little more than was proposed as a safeguard 
against future famine ; but at the same time it is 
said that 800, 0001. has already been spent in 
famine relief. However, both Lord Cranbrook and 
Mr. Stanhope are agreed that of this estimated 
surplus 1,245,000/. will accrue from extra receipts 
from opium. This is startling news. Of late years 
the opium revenue has fallen more than a million 
short of what it realised in 1871-72. The sudden 
increase now announced is probably due to drought 
having cut off the supply from the poppy-fields of 
Shansi. But, whatever its cause, the fact deserves 
the most serious attention, and it did not pass 
altogether unnoticed in the debates, Lord Derby 
said, ‘‘ He viewed with some alarm the present and 
a condition of the finances of India. 

here was more danger to India to be looked for 
from that quarter than from foreign intrigue. 
There was a population of two hundred millions 
trying on how little food it was possible to keep 
body and soul together; and it was the barest 
necessaries that must be taxed. The revenues 
there had none of the elasticity of the home 
revenue in normal times. They had a people who 
could not bear frésh burdens, and they did not 
know how to lay fresh burdens on them to any con- 
siderable extent. He pointed out how very pre- 
carious is the large revenue from opium. If China 
were to take to growing her own opium or to put 
down this opium trade, there would be a loss of 
some six or seven millions of revenue. The financial 


situation of India was a matter of greater danger than 


anything beyond the frontier.“ Friend of China. 
FUNERAL OF MR. HENRY VINCENT. —The 
remains of the late Mr. Henry Vincent, who died at 
his residence in Gaisford-street, Kentish Town, on 
. Dec, 29, in his sixty-sixth year, were on 
Thursday deposited in the picturesque cemetery at 
Stamford Hill, once the park attached to the resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas Abney, the friend of Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who here spent the later years of his 
life. The funeral procession consisted of a hearse, 
or rather a funeral car, followed by three carriages, 
in which were Mrs. Vincent, widow of the deceased, 
her daughter, and her two youthful sons, Herbert 
and Paul Vincent, as chief mourners, with other 
relatives and friends. In the car referred to, which 
was open on all sides, the polished oak coffin, with 
ilt handles, stood visible, and uncovered except 
y the numerous garlands of white flowers which 
had been laid upon it. The ceremony was through- 
out conducted with a close resemblance—to the 
funeral customs of the Society of Friends, with 
whom, though not a member of their body, Mr. 
Vincent had long been closely connected. In 
accordance with these customs the coffin, instead of 
being carried into the church, was conveyed direct 
to the grave in the upper part of the grounds. 
There had been, however, the customary offering of 
prayers at the house of the deceased, and beside the 
8 an address was delivered by Mr. Bevan 
raithwaite, a member of the Society, better 
known as a distinguished conveyancer. Another 
address—both being of a religious kind—was 
delivered by Mr. Swinburne, which was fol- 
lowed by prayer, many of the mourners kneeling 
during this part of the ceremony upon the 
planks around the grave. A few words were then 
spoken by Dr. Kennedy, the Congregational 
minister, referring in feeling terms to the chief inci- 
dents in the life of Mr. Vincent. Among the large 
assemblage were the Rev. De Kewer Williams, of 
Hackney; Dr. Fox, Mr. Stafford Allen, the Rev. 
Arthur Hall, Mr. Seaton, Mr. Bevan, the Rev. 
Edward White, of Kentish Town; Mr. Lucraft, and 
Mr. Murpby, of the London School Board; the 
Kev. Edward Pyle, Captain Wallhouse, Mr. J. 
Fisher, of the Liberation Society ; the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dorling, of Buckhurst Hill; Dr. Williamson, 
of South Shields; Mr. Grindley, Mr. Milliken, Mr. 
Buckland, Mr. Howard Evans. A deputation from 
the Peace Society also attended, composed of Mr. 
W. Catford, secretary, Mr. Corner, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Holmes. The day was bright and fine, but 
bitterly cold, the frozen snow lying everywhere 
upon the grass and paths, An unusual number of 
ladies, however, were present, among whom many 
were distinguishable as belonging to the Society of 
Friends by the quaint, old-fashioned costumes still 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of Stamford Hill, 
though now almost a thing of the past. Mingled 
with the little groups which lingered after the 
mourners had departei were some old Chartist 
friends of the deceased, now grey and bent with 
years, who were to be known by their talk of the 


dark days of 38, and the providential escapes which 


Mr. Vincent had experienced from the fury of 
„Tory mobs” in towns where, as was observed in 
later and happier times, he had ever received as 
a public speaker a respectful and affectionate 
welcome, The ceremony was of a singularly 
impressive character.—Daily News. At a meet- 
ing of the committee of the London Peace 
Society, held on Friday, on the motion of Mr. 
James Henderson, seconded by Mr, W. E. Corner, 
a resolution was adopted recording the committee's 
sense of the value of the late Mr. Vincent's labours 
in the cause of peace, and expressing their condo- 
lence with his family under their bereavement, 


Gleanings. 
—— 


A Sunday-school boy, on being asked what made 
the tower of Pisa lean, replied; ‘‘ Because of the 
famine in the land.“ 

An indifferent actor was playing in Othello at the 
Dunedin Theatre. When he came to the passage, 
O0 that men should put an enemy in their mouths 
to steal away their brains!” a stentorian voice 
roared from the gallery, All right, old man, drink 
away; you're safe.“ 

The manager of one of the Strand theatres had an 
application for an order” recently from his wine 
merchant. Instead of A Private Box or a TWO 
Stall,” the order ran: Sir, with the greatest 

leasure. Please forward to my private addreas one 
ozen of your best ginger-beer.” 

The most unkind compliment one judge ever got 
from another was that received by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn from Sir George Jessel. ‘‘ Whom are you 
quoting,” inquired the Master of the Rolls, to 
which the young counsel appealed to replied with 
confidence, The Lord Chief Justice... Ah!“ 
said Sir George, a most eloquent judge.“ 

IRISH REPARTEE.—Last week a Dublin profes- 
sional man addressed an artisan, who was waiting 
in his hall, rather brusquely,—‘‘ Halloa, you 
fellow, do you want me?” ‘The answer was neat— 
„No, yer honner, I am waiting for a gentleman !” 

A Test QUESTION.—A distinguished phreno- 
logist, while recently dining at one of our large 
hotels, remarked at the table that he had formed 
an opinion of the character of each one present. 

An Irishman directly opposite said that he would 
propound a question, and that, if it was truthfully 
answered, he would fur ever believe in phrenology. 
The phrenologist said he was satisfied, and told him 
to proceed. Thin, said the Irishman, “ will yez 
be afther tellin’ me am I married or single?“ 

CHARACTERISTIC ADvicE.—A staunch adherent 
from a distant county once took his two sons, states 
a contemporary, to present them to the leader of the 
Conservative party. Give them a word of advice; 
Mr. Disraeli, on their introduction into life; it 
would be an honour they would never forget.” Very 
much worried at the request, Mr. Disraeli at last con- 
sented. ‘‘ Never try to ascertain,” he said to the elder 
boy, who was the man who wore the iron mask, 
or you will be thought a terrible bore. Nor do you,” 


| he added to the second, ‘‘ask who was the author 


of ‘Junius,’ or you will be thought a bigger bore 
than your brother.” 

INCREDIBLE.—The Princess Louise has produced 
a sensation in Canada by insisting upon the ladies 
attending her receptions in low-cut dresses with 
the thermometer standing at twenty degrees below 
zero! Her Royal Highness has been remonstrated 
with in every possible way that you can remon- 
strate with the wife of a Viceroy, especially when 
she is herself of royal birth. But it is to no 
‘purpose. Low dresses or a medical certificate is 
the rule, and it is believed that one of 1 
the Princess will have a reception all to herself, 
and a table covered with medical certificates,— 
Mayfair. ü 

HAT He Sap. — A witness in a murder case in 
a California court was testifying that on the morn- 
ing after the murder he met the defendant at break - 
fast, and the latter called to the waiter, and said 
— Hold on!” exclaimed the atto for 
the defence. I object to what he said,” en 
followed a legal argument of about an hour and « 
half on the objection, which was overruled, and the 
Court decided that the witness might state what 
was said. Well, go on, and state what was said 
to the waiter,” requested the district attorney, 
flushed with his legal victory. Well,” resumed 
the witness, ‘‘ he said, ‘ Bring me a beefsteak and 
a couple of soft-boiled eggs.’ ’ 

An UNFORESEEN RESULT OF A BANK FAILURE, 
—-The failure of the West of England Bank has had 
one curious effect. It has filled Bristol with 
burglars. The customers of the bank being oom - 
pelled to act as their own bankers, and to k 
securities and money in their own escritoires, flu 
themselves besieged by thieves, who wish to turn 
the occasion to their own account, and many 
attempts have, it is said, been made upon houses 
where bonds or cash were presumably to be found 
in the cuurse of the past ten days. The police, as 
usual, are on their track. But burglars, unless 
they are bunglers at their work, know the habits of 
the police better than the police know the habits of 
burglars.—Jbid. 

Ice Accipents.—Mr. H. S. Harland writes from 
Brompton, York, to Social Notes :—Skating is truly 
an invigorating, most enjoyable, and graceful re- 
creation, but owing to the treacherous nature of the 
frost in this country it is too frequently attended by 
a fatal result to the incautious, who ventured on 
weak or rotten ice. To guard against, or, at any 
rate, to lessen the number of fatalities, I would 
earnestly advise the proprietors of lakes or pohds of 
dangerous depth, frequented by skaters, to provide 
a couple of stout ropes (the ‘nine-thread tarred 
cordage would be found very serviceable, a 
hundred yards of which may be purchased for seven. 
shillings), and coil each in an ordinary circular fruit 
basket and place them on the margin of the lake, and 
mark their whereabouts by a small flag-pole. One of 
the ropes should have a couple of large loops and 
a small cork float adjusted at the end of it. 
in the event of the ice giving way, and one or 
more skaters left struggling for their lives, a person 
with one of the secured round his chest, and 
a few coils of the other (with float attached) over 


his arm, might go out to the rescue with compara- 
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tive safety. A short ladder or plank would be a 
useful adjunct. When accidents of the kind do 
occur there are 88 several persons at hand 
ready to render all the assistance in their power, but 
as a rope is very rarely, if ever, forthcoming, their 

endeavours too o prove failures, and by the 
time a rope has been procured a drag is required ! 
I will forward a printed circular with wood- 
cuts forms of life-saving apparatus for the 


. protection of bathers and skaters on the receipt of 


a stamped and directed envelope. 


Births, Murringes, and Bexths, 


MARRIAGE, 


CORBY—PIKE.—Jan. 2, at Lower Clapton Con ional 
se by the Rev, Frank Soden, John Edward Corby, of 


ppingham, to , eldest daughter of William 
Pike, „ (late of ester), of Lancaster House, 
Greenwood-road, Hackney. : 
DEATHS. 


ALLAM—Jan. 2, at Ellesmere Villa, Southboro’, Kent, 
the wife of Mr. Allam, Wapping Hall, 


well, 78 years. 7 
DICKIN8SO —0n Jan. 4, at his residence, Linco'n Villa, 
The Park, Nottingham, Nathaniel Dickinson, aged 66 years. 
FARADAY.—Jan. 5 at Barnsbury Villa, 320, Liverpool- 
‘road, N., Sarah y, widow of the late Michael 
Faraday, in the 79th year of her age. 


Errs's Cocoa.—All the Year Round says :—‘“‘ Let 
stroll to the Euston-road, y the Regent’s Park, to 
s Cocoa Manufactory, where may be studied the maki 

a stupendous scale, giving a just idea of the value 
articles, not as luxuries, but as actual food.” 
8 Cocoa.—John Bull says: An idea of the 
t of the industry may be gained from the fact that 
alove—that of Messrs. Epps and Co.—now sell 
,000 pounds annually,” 
’8 Cocoa.—Christian World says:“ If Iam 


48 127 
HE 


ingredients of which it is com ; with this 
© my way to the cocoa manufactory of James 
Co., in the Euston-road.” 
s Cocoa, — Cassels Household Guide 
: We will now give an account of the process 
by Messrs. James 1 * and Co., homcopathic 
ietetic articles, at their works 


Advertiser says :— 
Nearly two centuries after, in 1832, the duties, which had 
hitherto been almost prohibitive,' were oo reduced, and 
one of the first to take advantage of re-establishing the 
popularity aS cocoa was Messrs. Epps and Co., the homeo- 


: 


i 


Kentish Cuennizs.—Kent, called the Garden of 
is noted for its Cherries; and of all kinds the 
Morella stends minent for richness and delicacy of 
flavour. From this kind is produced Grant's MORELLA 
Cugxry Branvy, the most delicious and wholesome of all 
Liqueurs. It may be used in place of wine, is a fine tonic, and 
nice with hot or cold water. Inquire for it at all Bars, 
Restaurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas 
Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 
ae Coca | LEAF, 2 9 or 

BALTH, prepared m rythroxyiou-Coca,” the succese- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

PERFECTION.—Mars. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
Restorer is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing 1 to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
q only a few r to secure new and luxuriant 

owth, soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
ta use, That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Viol INx.—A sixpenn y bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding “ hot 1 “7 not — I 2 sor 
nomical preparation Da pai water 8 woo 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sixpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. | 

Recxitr’s Paris Bius.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public have been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but — the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

* HAMILTON TeRBACE, MitForD Haven. Nov., 1878. 
Dear Sir,—Being troubled with a severe cough during a 
recent visit to don, I purchased a bottle of. your 
„Balsam of Aniseed,” and was thankful to find immediate 
and permanent relief —lI am, very faithfully yours, GzorGs 
THomas Horn, M. A., Oxtord, Clerk in Holy Orders,“ 
PoWELL’s BALSAM OF ANISEED, for coughs, bronchitis, 
influenza, colds, &c. The effect of one teaspoouful taken in 
a little water on going to bed is extraordinary. No family 
should be without it in the winter. fold by chemists and 
medicine vendors throughout the world, at ls. IId. and 
2s. 3d. per bottle; a great saving in * family bottles, 
IIs. each. Established over fifty years. Prepared only by 
Thos. Powell, Blackfriars-road, London. 

CHILBLAINS,—Instant relief and cure by using Dredge’s 
Heal All.” Of all chemists, at 18. IId. a bottle. 

Horrowar's Pitts AND OINTMENT. — During these 
piercing winds and excessive variations of temperature, every 
one is more or less liable to disease, either in the interior or 
at the surface. Throat, chest, liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin, 
all suffer in some degree, and may be relieved by rubbing in 
the Ointment aided by proper doses of the Pills, for admini- 
stering which, full directions accompany each box; in truth 
anyone who thoroughly masters snap, he Instructions 
will, in remedying disease, exchange the labour of an hour for 
the profit of a lifetime, All bronchial, pulmonary, and throat 
disorders require that the Ointment should be thoroughly 
well rubbed upon the skin twice a day with great regularity, 
considerable briskness, and much persistence. 

A Lapy having a recipe of a most simple nature, that 


will at once 2 remove superfluous bairs, preventing their 


appearance, have pleasure in forwarding it upon appli- 
Cation to Mrs. STANLEY, Withybrook House, Coventry. 


” said I, “I must see and judge for myself 


Advertisements, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
WITHOUT A VISIT TO THE DENTIST, BY 
SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

A most Important Discovery in Dentisiry by 
MR. M. E. TOOMET. 


An Invention enabling persons to take the necessary Cast 
of their on Mouth, which cast can be forwarded by Post, and 
the required Artificial Teeth supplied without a PERSONAL 
INTERVIEW. Mr. M. E. TO MEY has obtained Her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent in England and Colonies ; 
also in France, Germany, America, Belgium. Pamphlet by 


post. 
54, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


F . TRUSTEES of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. : 

Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 

tions for LOANS upon CHURCHES or CHAPELS, They 

have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 


for a long term of — 
London: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E. C. 
Dublin: 41, Lower Sackville-street. 
Glasgow: 74, Bachanan-street. 
Manchester: Queen's Chambers, John Dalton-street. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—An ARTICLED PUPIL 

is REQUIRED after the Christmas Vacation in a 

high-class School in the North of London.—Apply to A., 
43, New-street, Daventry. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS im a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

with Four ae — — 2 32 — » 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Daughter erred).— 88, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. 5 Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, N. 3 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 
The CHRISTMAS ELECTION will be held on TuEspar, 
2lst January, 1879, at CANNON 8TREET HOTEL, for the 
— of electing 20 Children (13 Boys and 7 Girls). 
oa 1. A Esq., in the chair, which will be taken at 
0 


T. W. AVEUING, D. D., Hon. Sec. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations, upon which the 
{nstitution entirely depends, are earnestly solicited, to enable 
= Board of Managers to maintain 285 children now in the 
ome. 


AUTICAL EDUCATION.—The THAMES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, H. M S. 
WORCESTER, off Greenhithe, Kent. Managed by a Com- 
mittee of Loudon Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 
Gentlemen’s Sons intended for the sea admitted from Eleven 
to Sixteen years of age. The NEXT TERM Commences 
JANUARY 18th. Prospectus on application to W. M, Bulli- 
vant, Hon. Sec. 72, Mark-lane, London, E. U. 


1D LACKPOOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE.— 
2,200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address ISAAC GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

The School for Young Ladies, lately conducted by the 
Misses PHIPSON and Miss HILL, now Mrs. WALTER 
LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. Lance. 

The SPRING TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 2lst. 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dale. 


a. ae MIALL, 27, Kina STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


Books on these * sent free. 

END for the REV. E. J. SILVERTON’S 
BOOKS on DEAFNESS, showing how the disease 
may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. Thousands 
are — Gospel to-day who had been shut out from 
the Good News for years, and would still have been deaf to 
all around them but for the help they obtained from Mr. 
Silverton. Mr, 8. not only preaches the Gospel to a very 
large congregation, but has yn given hearing toa vast 
number, The Remedies are indeed great blessings, as many 
can bear testimony. The Book on Deafness gives several 
uteresting accounts of persons now using the Trumpet, and 
others who have been cured of their deafness altogether. 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
to try it, if it be in his or her power? The remedy is safe 
even forachild. The books also show how important it is 
that deaf people should be in a good state of health. Deaf. 

ness is generally worse when the party is out of health. 

Mr. Silverton, as a Minister, has had greatexperience among 
the sick, and for twenty years has in many ways helped to re- 
store health. His Medical Energiser and Cough Curer, with 
the Nutrient Food of Food, has been greatly blessed. They are 
fine Medicines, A month under our treatment, either for 
ear disease or general weakness, often works wonders for the 
patient. These things are truly good, or we could not offer 
them to the public. The Rev. E. J. Silverton is the Pastor 
of the Baptist Church meeting in Exeter Hall, Nottingham. 
One of the books, which will be sent free, bears an engravin 
of the new and beautiful building, and one of Mr. Silverton’s 
printed Sermons is enclosed. Any person not in health, or 
any person deaf, should send to the Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Albert House, Lark Street, Nottingham. Also, 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSEs, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller or ALA- 
BASTER. and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containin 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must r 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


near 


unlike all other’. Seit post free from the Author. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver — Debility, Asthma, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD :— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hseemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impuritiesof the blood, eruptions, 
— neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 


eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 


asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused 1 garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. irty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty-two years well-de- 
served sud world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap Foods. 
However, Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women and Children, declares:—“ Among the 
vegetable substances DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA IS THE BEST,” and that “ under its influence 
many children affected with atrophy and marked debility have 
completely recovered. They thrive admirably upon it, and 


sleep soundly all night.“ 
URE of pia tf YEARS’ FEARFUL 


BILITY. ; 
“ Avignon, April 18, 1876. 
“Your REVALENTA ARABICA has perfectly cured 
me of twenty years’ dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, 
which prevented my dressing or undressing myself, or making 
even the slightest effort. I am now, at the age of sixty-one, 
perfeetly restored to health and strength.—Madame BorELL 


DE CARBONETTI,” : 


ROM Mrs. F. NIGHTINGALE :—‘‘I have 
often recommended the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
having seen the good it could do many years ago to 
a poor man who had been given up by his doctor, and 
who thought he was dying. fie got quite well upon your 
Revalenta, and, though an old man, went back to his work. 
It may gratify you to hear this.—Yours truly, F. NioHTIx- 
GALE, 375, Camden-road N., London, 7th Sept., 1878.“ 


EBILITY and LOW SPIRITS.—‘‘I have 
now been taking your REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD for three months, and it is answering just as 
you said. I am wonderfully better, feel quite another person 
altogether.— Yours truly, A. BRERETON, The Grove, Ilkley 
29th August, 1878.” | 


% East Luddenham, December 19th, 1870. 


truly say that since I have taken your 
D all signs of indigestion have disap; eared, and 
njoying good health, after having been nearly at 
—Mrs. PaGs.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

“Tam happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since I ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PeteR CasTELul, Bachelor of Theology and 
Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” | 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ I have derived much 
benefit from a fortn‘ght’s use of your REVALENTA 
FOOD, in removing an habitual constipation and debility, 
with which I was troubled for years—James POWELL, 
Congleton.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER COMPLAINT 
and DIARRH@A.-—“ 3 suffered fearfully for 
two years from an enlargement of the liver and an inveterate 
diarrhoea, brought on in India and China, and having tried 
the advice of the most eminent professional men in China, 
India, and at home, without any other result than gradual 
decay, I wason the brink of the grave—unable to lift my 
arms, from perfect exhaustion. was recommended by 
Captain Wraughton, of the Hon. E. I. C. Service, to try your 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and to discard the drugs 
I was then taking. The result of eating this delicious Food 
is the perfect restoration of my health within a month; and I 
take a peculiar pleasure in recommending all sufferers to 
follow my example. I shall be n answer any 
inquiries.— London, 20th March, 1852.— W. Epiz, Major 
H. M. S., Unattached. 


URE No. 99, 684.—“ The benefit I have derived 

from your valuable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

is —_ wonderful. Doctors have long looked upon my case 

as hopeless, but I think in time, under God’s blessing, your 

Food will quite restore me—(Miss) A. Haywoopn, Knight- 
wick Rectory, near Worcester, Aug. 9, 1877.” 


URE No. 98,614.—‘‘Many years’ bad diges. 
tion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and bladder, with 
nervous irritation and melancholis, have disa red under 
the happy influence of your divine REVALE! TA.—Lion 
PEYCLET, Schoolmaster at Cheyssoux, Haute Vienne, France, 
8th May, 1878. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
at 28., 38. 6d., 6s., 148., 3 28.; 24lb., 60s. 


Doe r REVALENTA ARABICA 
ilb. 3 sap eat in tin canisters at 2s.; 
, 08, Od, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS : 
In tins, IIb., 3s. Gd. 


21 DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue 1 de la Cour, Brussels; 
7 Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
„Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; and at the Grocers and 
Chemista in every town. f 
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| NEW JOURN A l. FOR BOYS. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. SIXTEEN PAGES, FOLIO. et meme Pe 


REVIEW, No. CXXXVII., for January, Now Ready, 


BOT S OWN PAPER. Fem cn 


II. DANIEL MANIN. 
III. WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. IV. RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF 


V. MR. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
VI. RESTORATIONS.” 


Comprising Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, and a variety | yur conramPoRARY LITERATURE. 


of Amusement and Instruction. This Day, crown 8vo, 68, 


EXTRA PHYSICS, and the MYSTERY 
of CREATION: including a Brief Examination of 


Conducted by the Editor of The Leisure Hour.” eS ee eee 
NOTICE.—The PREFACE to the SEVENTH 
| EDITION of MR. R. W. DALE’S LECTURES 
What are our Boys to read? This question is being asked on all sides with daily increasin pe rey a 6 3 1 81 he or 
urgency and earnestness, and sometimes almost with despair. Can nothing be done to provide a Magazin, evown See. N . ’ 
that shall be at once readable and healthful, entertaining and instructive ; or are, the demoralising serial, 


now so widely disseminated to have it all their own way! saeco by ge oF a seo 


The Boy’s Own Paper, is our reply. It is intended not only to provide the lads of our own THE INNER LIFE of the RELIGIOUS 
families and schools with wholesome, elevating reading, but to supplant, if possible, some of the litera- n 


* SR f incipally with Reference to the Influence of Church 
i ture the injurious effect of which all so sincerely deplore. \ In order that the new paper may achieve what Organisation on the Spread of Christianity. "By 


is desired for it, the prompt and hearty co-operation ministers and parents, schoolmasters and Roßzur BAnLA T. With Two Photographic Iilus- 
teachers, and indeed, of the friends of youth generally, is necessary. The Boy’s Own Paper should trations and a Chronological Map. Also Reprints and 


, Copies of MSS. 
be introduced into every home and school—should be circulated by employers in their shops ang 


factories—should be given away largely through our ragged schools and juvenile missions—and, in THE Bag ay rr iin — A 1. . — 
short, should be brought well before the attention of every boy in the land. The list of writers and 


&c. 
artists will embrace some of the best known and most honoured names of the age, and no pains or , VOL. VIII is now ready, demy gro, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


expense will be spared to render The Boy’s Own Paper the most completeJand attractive journal rset AE on „ Mg Pre 1 4 
for lads ever produced. | Messianic Prophecy. Dr. Sanday on Theology of St. Paul. 
' — Prof. A. M. Fairbsirn’s Studies in the Life of Christ. Prof, 
| 


THE BRITISH. QUARTERLY 
: 


; : D. W. Simon on Science and Philosophy. Prof. Milligan on 
: Amongst the Contents of the First Two Numbers will be found :— 2 sce ape ger ag "og! vey a yer eas ow on 
| e ; h ; Balaam’s 

MY FIRST FOOTBALL'MATCH. By An Ot Box. (With large Engraving.) Ass. Dr. Reynolds“ 5 of the Epistle of Titus. 

AN AFGHAN ROBBER. : : Prof. Massie on Righteousness and Justification. Dr. J. 
; HOW I SWAM THE CHANNEL. By Captain Wess. Rawson Lumby on Feeding the Multitudes. Rev. J. M. 
OUT WITH A JACK KNIFE. By J. d. Woop, F. L.. Evans on the Unnamed Feast. Rev. R. E. Bartlett on 


FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL; or, The Stirring Days of the British Navy. By W. H. d. Krxaston. | Scripture and the Theory of Development. Rev. Rayner 


4 Winterbotham on the Ministry of Angels. Rev. R. Balgarnie 
THE BOGLE. By Ascorr R. Horn. (Ilustrated.) on the Age of Methusalch. Dean of Peterborough on Wind 


„ ee 
41 * 


j JACK AND JOHN ; their Friends and their Fortunes. By Mrs. Ercoanrr. 1 (Illustrated. ) and Fire Ministers of God. 
* oe AND HOW I MANAGED THEM. By Faaxx Buoxtanp. London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
a d LIFE STORY: JOHN MACGREGOR (Ros Ror). (Illustrated) , * 
4 OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES—SKATING AND SCUTTLING. in One NR tana a bP» cloth 
f YOUTHFUL HONOURS BRAVELY WON. By Lamsrow Youxa, Royal Hamane Society. | eae 
PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE MAGIC LANTERN. By A. A. Woon, F. 0. 8. | PIGTORIAL GABINET OF MARVELS 
1 OUR PRIZE COMPETITION—A STORY NEEDING WORDS * 2 
j MY COURIER PIGEONS. AND HOW I TRAINED THEM j Comprising Marvels of Natural Phenomena, Wonders of 
i ‘ . Art, Daring by Land and Sea, Marvellous Discoveries 
WRECKED ON A FLOE. By the Author of “The Realm of the Ice King.“; aud Inventions, Wonders and Curiosities of Natural History, 
| BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. : | Remarkable Men, Personal Adventures in Field and Flood, 
J THE RED SASH; or, The Martyr of Tahiti. and a variety of other interesting reading. Embellished with 
! A TIGER STORY. By an Officer of Engineers. upwards of 120 first-class Wood Engravings from English 
p g 


and Foreign Artists, and a series of Natural History 
Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, from Engravings by 
The following are among those who have already signified their approval of the | Hun Nxt. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and Co., Paternoster-row, 
. proposed Paper — and all Booksellers. 
The ArcusisHor or Lonx. The Earl of Suarressuny, K. d. NOW READY. FOR JANUARY. 
The Bisor or WincHEsren. Lord Pont. : Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S Mages 
: The Bisnor or RoonzsTER. — W = 9 * os 
The BisHor or Sopor anp Max. Mr. Justice nega ; . H E A R G O 8 Y. 
2 Bisnor or Ebixgundn. * 8 0 * CoxrRNTS:— 
derman . Carnpsy, Kt. | a 
sag wate — 8 . Sir Tuomas CuamBens, O. C., M. P., Recorder of London. 1. Called to the Rescue. A New Illustrated Serial Story. 
. Veet 1 deere “ete ; > ' W. T. Cnaxlzr, Esq., G. O., M. P., Common Serjeant of Chap. I. Father and Daughter. 
98 AR, D. D., Dean of Peter- the ng | of London. Chap. II. An Unexpected Meeting. 
borough. Alderman R. N. Fow.en. Chap. III. A Foggy Night. 
Rev. H. Autor, D. D. 2 = Esq., * at Bow Street, London. Illustrated by M Ellen Edwards. 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D. D. ‘Ald — „ pir F. MP 2. Lady Jenkins. By Jonnny LupLow. ; 
— Gorpow CAL TR ROT, M. A. yay wr led Esq, MP Esq., M. P. 3. The 8 ead Devon Coast. By Charles W. 
v. J. P. CHRowx. 1 j i ood. With Illustrations. 
Rev. R. W. Daz, M.A. — . A ¹1w- | 4 Dreamland. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Rev. J. Oswatp Drees, D. D. Sir Cuantes Rezo, LI. D., F.8.4., Chairman of the London 5. + in a Foreign Land. By the Au hor of “ East 
— 4 A Canon of Tork 5 — n, ad. Ln. Recorder eu- 6. New Wann i Mi 
Rev. ALEXANDER Hawwnay, Secretary of the Congregational | Professor Sazupox Amos, M.A. 5 Arden onthly. 
Union. J. Risvox Buxxerr, Esq, M.D., F.R.S., President of the | The best and cheapest of our magasines.”—Standard. 
Rev. Harry Jonzs, M.A. Royal College of Physicians. 7 RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8, New Burlington Street, W 
Rev. J. T. Krrro, M. 4. eee Prie The 
. ILLIAM CoLLIxs, Esq., : ; a . 
Rev, erer Leatues, D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul's A. O. CAA NL AS, Ed., Home beril tele Bon. 1 ales 56. ; neren, mieten een . The 
* e n e 
a , | 8 1 . 1 . ; 
5 n.. i n ConTants:—Frontispizce: PORTRAIT of JAMES 
— * de 3 2 of Regent’s Park College. Francis Pank. „London School Board. SPICER, J.P., Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
N ER resi 5 of oe College, Oxford. | Bexsaurn Soorr, Esq., F. R A. B., Chamberlain of the City | Congregational Churches, Mivisters, Private Residence; 
; Edin r, D. D., Principal of New College, w 1 — Ed., ¥ * — ~ j 8 Lecture [NN Congre- 
: ‘ , E. N, +» XO en’s Christian iation. | gatiova ss, Congregational Ministers without Pastorates 
5 — 4 2 I r poms Bow. . Esq., LL. D., F. R. B., President of the Fun their „ Congregational Ministers holding 
N : ‘ . 33 Official Positions, &c., &c. And all the information proper 
Rev. C. W. Witt1ams, D. D., North London Collegiate School. W. Wiuu1s, Esq., & O. to an Almanac. 


os Our Attendance on Public Worship: a Word of Affectionate 
orders for Tae Boy's Own Parzx (ready January 15) are now received by all Booksellers Counsel and Remonstrance. By Rev. Thos. Aveling. 


; g The Revival of Spiritual Life. By the late Samuel Martin. 
and Neweagents, and copies of this Prospectus will be forwarded post Free. ö The Horrors of War. By Henry Richard, M. P. 


Dr. AVELING says :—“I was so much struck with its 
excellence that I determined to write a line and say so. It is 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER RO Ww. ™ = a . 
FOR PARENTS AT HOME AND ALL TEAOHERS AT SOHOOL, |* OOM OP iat hadotny be 0 


may be had of any Bookseller. 


— — 


The Systematic Bible Teacher, and J Post free, % 
Bible Voices for the Toung 2/6 | — 


The former for TEACHERS in the CLASS, the latter for PARENT ining 7 CONGREGATIONAL ALMANAC 
Dr. Watts, Westminster Assembly, and the late Robert Mimpriss I ees Te Lamon. 


These work wonders in a parish, neighbourhood, eee ee is now ready. Price 2d.; interleaved, 4d. 
schools always benefited. See Testimonials from all — at home and abroad. A 8 2985 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. c. ? | 


“No Congregationalist should be without this valuable 
little annual.”— Christian Echo. 


London: Robert Banks, Racquet-couct, Fleet-street, E. C. 
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be ascertained on application to the 
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var , interleaved with blot ies 28. 
Quarto, — my J paper, pri , 


HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOUNT 
BOOK for 1879; exhibiting every detcription of ex- 
pense likely to oocur in a family, with tables showing at one 
view the amount expended wee 7 quarterly, and during the 
whole year in every department, and the total amount of 
cash receivea and expended in one year; also selected 
recipes, articles in season, gardening, ready remedies for 
common accidents; table of interest, 


Virtue and Co, (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


TQ 00KS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased. 


ANOR HOUSE SOHO O 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S. W. 


Head Master — F. C. MAXWELL, M. A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Resident Assistant Masters :— 
R. H. Corn, B.A. (London), 
LI. R. Huonzs, B. A. (London). 
W. M. CaxxIII. (1st. B. A., London). 
_ Also Nine Visiting Masters. 

The following subjects are taught without any extra pay 
ment: — Religious Knowledge. Reading and Spelling. 
—— Hin ented Tie — o — 
gra J. istory. ng terature, rammar, an om- 
poston * os 2 y bene * German. Natural 

rience, Drawing. . ng. 

Pupils are red for the Cambri „the Law and 
Medical Examinations, the Civil Service, the Public Schools, 
and the Universities. : 

Cle op 1 health place, and is bl 

& pro | „ an accessible 
by rail from all parts. The School Buildings (on grave) soil) 
are close to the Gymnasium and the Common acres), 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English aud Foreign 
o Penile pared ally for the Cambridge Local and 
annu e Cam an 
other Rielsinations. . 


Sr. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—TUDOR HOUSE, 
50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 

Select Boarding House. Sea view, liberal table, and every 

home comfort, in one of the best situations in this favourite 

watering place, Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. Jenkins 


OURNEMOUTH HANTS, FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A., LL. B., B.Sc. (Lond.) of 
New and University Colleges, EDUCATES as PRIVATE 
PUPILS a Few s of Gentlemen, Equal attention is 
paid to work, health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its J soil, mild winters,-and cool summer 
sea-breeses, asters attend for German, French, and 
Writing, The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. 
W Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Elliot, M.A. 


Strictly inclusive Terms for Pupils under 16 ...,,. £105 

77 ry} 5 ry) under 13 ene 75 
TERM begins Jan. 27, 1879. 

Prospectuses of July, 1878, cancelled after January, 1879. 


i A ee 


 BOUTH COAST. 


"EATHFIELD HOUSE.—ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE. 
Seven Minutes by Rail from Bournemouth. 

DUTIES RESUMED on Tuurspay, Jan. 23rd. Terms 

moderate. Reference to Parents of Pupils. 

Rev. WALTER GILL, Principal, 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


Miss TOLLER will RECEIVE her PUPILS after the | 


Christmas Holidays, on FRIDAY, Jan. 17. ; 


Established 1857. 
11 SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 
Professors attend for the accomplishments, Careful train- 


ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


Prospectus, with view of Cowleymoor, on application. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS. 
Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


: THE NORTHERN 


23 — 


SILCOATES HOUSE, naar WAKEFIELD, 
EstTaBLisHED 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 

have been admitted since 1856. | 

Rex. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

y, W Divinity „ assisted by com 


CROSSLEY, Fog. Halifax, Chairman 
R. W th: "ME, M.A,; Wokedeld, Hon. Bec 
. 7 On. 
Ror} RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

“The School itself is an execllently-contrived building, 
where... . nothing has been = to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. ined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 

ted. The situation cannot well be s for 
thiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

‘The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide i. 

e course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 

and Commercial Education, so as to 

fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. | 

A for admission to be sent to the Princi 
sons are received on reduced terms, which may 


For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premi 
and forther indormation, * 


Pin COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 8.E. 
ee Established 1770. 
Principal—Rev. E. S. LADBROOK, B.A. Lond., 
Successor to Rev. Thomas Ray, M.A., LL.D. 
Preparation for London University and other Public 
Examinations. Prospectus on application. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, 


N.W. 
“a TERM will commence on{MONDAY, Jan. 20, 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the Head 
Master, Dr. Weymouth, at the School. 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


— 


36, ao TUFNELL PARK, 


Principals— The Misses HEWITT. 


Professors :— : 
neee Mr. J. Baptiste CALKIN, 
e M. Micnabp, B. A., aud Malle, 

BERNARD. 
D FRAULEIN HOLST. 
Drawing... . .., Mr. W. BoLTon. 
D Madame DI TEGNONE. 
Calisthenics,,......... Professor Munpay. 
Singing ., Mr. W. WIxN and Miss V. PH1LLIPS 
Royal Academy of Music). 


The school year is divided into Three Terms. 

The NEXT TERM will commence JAN. 20. 

The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the names of referees on application. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 
Professors attend from London and Cambridge. 
Pupils ne an for the Cambridge Local and the South 
1 2 xamiuation. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on JAx. 23. 


CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, MALVERN 
HOUSE, READING. 

Conducted by Miss LAC durivg many years. 

The School is worked upon the modern system of educa- 

tion, Efficient staff of resident governesses and of professors. 

Large house and garden ; healthy situation in a good part of 

Reading, a most healthy town. 

The NEXT TERM commences on 2]lst of JANUARY, 

1879. 


EDUCATION, 


CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England, References. 


C. STEWART, LL. D., Principal. 


[DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A, (Lond. U.) 
Second Master T. POWELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils 2 for the Cambridge Ioeal and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for pupils preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per annum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for In valids. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, 
a separate building and with separate playground, unde 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 

Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 
School REOPENS FRIDAY, JAnvuary 24, 1879. 


For Prospectuses or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILN#, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


On COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME), 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and eat apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J and J. W. Marsh. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


HAD MasTeEr— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematies of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, 
Ssconp Mastsr— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


—— ss 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ..,,,,......£31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship . 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 88 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 380 0 0 


The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 
There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather, 
There is a well-equipped 3 and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 


For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the H 
Master at tbe College, or to the . 2 Preacher, ro 
Rev. Philip P. Ro 


Assisted by a staff of Governesses, and the following eminent | 


we, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. | A Pamphlet, with full partic 


UTHERLAND H O US E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


Heir House SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes, The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adlestein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from 245 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. — 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
FACING THE SBA. 


mm * 4.7 ateriet HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 

Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
otkérs that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost, Ventilated on a very much improved 
rinciple. Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
— had 25 years’ practical experience. 

Works: Canonbury, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — RALEIGH’S 

QUEER DREAM (qritten by Tirxins THupp, 
Esd.), given by Mr. OscaR HARTWELL, assisted by Misses 
Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE, a funny and clever iJlusion.— 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. Kine.—REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSERY LIFE, a series of funn 
illustrations of the Lyrics of the Little Folks—AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, by Ar. T. C. HerwortnH.—CHEMISTRY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. Kine.—NOTES ON NOSES, 
and those who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Bzenn, the Blind- 
fold Sketcher.— The INEXBAUSTIBLE TU B.—Manufac- 
tures of Confectionery by Machinery, Fancy Soaps, Card and 
Circular Printing, ithography, lage-working, Carving, 
Pealigraphy, c., &c,—Admission, 1s. Open from 12 till 5 
and from 7 till 10, 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W: HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 

SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamp 3. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT. — Patronised by the 
Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 

A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 


of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking mannes Fer ve 
young children the bath should be tepid, Sold in 10 
oxes by Chemists and Druggists. NB. Particulas y see 
that each packet bears our trade-mark, 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. GEN, should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY g ANN UAL 
REOEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirkBECK BuILpING Socigrrty, 55 aid 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
N at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 


ND Socizty, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. ' 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BInEBCX BAxk, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
en rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


ts, may be had on application 


Terms, apply to the Principal or 


FIRST TERM, from Jan, 16th to APRIL 15th. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Sold by Chemists and Druggiats in bags and boxes. Beware 


eee eee 


— ae mae Aes , 


a 


JAN. 8, 1879. 
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THE NONCONFORM IST. 


SEVENTEEN FACTS 
ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


1. The Company has Estates of the value of £527,937 
10s. 3d., wholly unencumbered, with the exception of a 
temporary loan from the bankers of £40,000, for the purpose 
of avoiding a loss of interest in the completion of purchases 
of estates,and about £7,000 of Deposits received from 
Shareholders and others. 

2. The whole of the Estates, which have been selected 
with great care, are well let, and very little loss of rent is 
sustained, 

3. In many instances, Estates have been sold for amounts 
leaving a considerable profit to the Company. 

4, The Company’s rental is coustantly increasing. | 

5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the rate 
of nearly 71 per cent. These Estates comprise many excellent 
and improving properties in good situations. 

6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the 
Company’s properties. 

7. Tenants of the Company, who desire to become pur- 
chasers of the premises they occupy, have every reasonable 
assistance afforded by the Directors. 

8. The rate of interest [paid to Shareholders was, during 
the first year 5 per cent., duriug the second year 54 per cent., 
and during the third year6 per cent. There is every pro- 
bability that at the commencement of the fourth year this 
rate will be again advanced. 

9. The Compaay buys, sells; and manages metropolitan 
house property ; and persons wishing to buy, sell, or have 
333 managed, it is believed, will do well to consult the 

ecretary of the Company, without involving themselves in 
me * 1 by 80 doing. 

0. The enormous area of Metropolitan House Property 
presents to the Company one of the safest and most profitable 
fields of investment now known. 

11, The Shares of the Company involve no risk, nor is 
there the possibility of ultimate liability to the Shareholders 
of any kind, the whole of the Capital being invested in 
Metropolitan House Property, and yielding an increasin 
remunerative income, with fair prospects of continua 
improvement. 

2. The present issue of Shares, at £4 premium, is being 
allotted as fast as the former issue, at £3 per Shore 
Premium, and the remaining portion of the second half is 
now in course of allotment. ) 

13. The Company thus affords one of the safest and most 
profitable investments the capitalist can seek, so that the 
Artisans’ Dwellings question is solved on purely commercial 
principles, without charitable grant or obligation of any kind 
to working men, and by a method which promotes the well- 
being of that important class to the utmost. 

14, Persons applying for the Shares of the Company not 
only secure its present benefits, but, as at the commencement 
of each additional issue, the Directors fix such a premium as 
will place on a fair level new and old Shareholders, and 
interest on the Sheres continues to increase, their invest- 
ments will prospectively become more and more beneficial, 
while the continual growth of the metropolis, and the 
addition of 50,000 inhabitants a year to its population, reu der 
it difficult to conceive of circumstances which would impair 


the value of the Company's property, as in many other classes 


of investment. 

15. An early application should be made for Shares as the 
second half of each issue has hitherto gone off in about half 
the time of the first half. 

16. It is not possible for there to be a run on the funds of 
the Company as in a Bank or a Building Society. 

17. For further information apply by letter or personally to 
the Secretary, who on receipt of a letter will send explanatory 
papers accompanied by form of application for the Company’s 
Shares, WwW BASDEN, 2 

92, Cannon- street, E. C. 


AZE’S ORIENTAL TOURS. —H. GAZE and 
SON, Originators and First Conductors of Oriental 
Tours, are organising a SERIES of THREE PARTIES, 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, for short or long Tours, 
to Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, and 
the Black Sea, starting in February.—See TOURIST 
GAZETTE, 3d., post free.—142, Strand, London. 


52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 


-moderate Premiums, 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or | 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital .., £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONz Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 

their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 

Reflecter Cooking Stoves from 10s.6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory, 
Barring ton-road, S. W. 


— 


45 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES. 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST. 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis and port free, which explains the ae 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 


Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 


tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 

Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 

sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 

of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
S. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MINISTER's 
WIFE writes that“ she saves ten shillings a fortnight 
by using Harper Twelvetrees’ “ VILLA” WASHER, 
WRINGER, and MANGLER; and although she peiizits 


no rubbing, the linen is beautifully cleansed, and is much 


clearer than when done by hand, while the saving in mending 

has been astonishing.” £5 53. Carriage paid; free trial; 

easy payments. arper Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 

— 1 tircus, London, E. C. Works, Burdett-road, 
ow, E. 


OUSEHOLD RETRENOCHM ENI. 

Cut down your Household Expenses during the 

present hard times, and save several guineas per annum b 

using Harper Twelvetrees’ renowred HOUSEHOLD 

MANGLE and WKINGER, which saves considerably in 

wringing, drying, —— and mending ; the pride ol 

womankind. Free trial. Carriage paid. Easy payments. 

Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 
Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E 


SAMUEL! BROTHERS’ 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, specia 
and novel fabrics for the AUTUMN and WINTER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and a 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingue styles 
for OVERCOATS, SUITS, &c., together with those P ain 
mixtures and designs that are always in great demand, are 
now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures 


Class Class Class Class 


A B C D 
Surr eee 868. 428. 508. 
OAT. . . . 178. 6d. 2i8. 28s. 93s, 
ROUSERS ...| 128.6d. | 188. 14s, | 178. 6d. 
Overcoats. | 21s. 288. 83s. 428. 
~ Utsrer”..| 0s. 428, 508. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 286. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 128. 6d. 168. 6d. 21. 24s 
Do. “ ULSTER”| 166. 6d. |. 20s. 258. 296. 


N 75s 8is 948 102s 
8 428 450. | 58s. 608. 
‘[‘rovszrs ...| 223. 243. 26 285. 
Overcoat ...| 60s. bbe, 686 705. 
Urernn „., 70, 766 eis. 100 
OYs’ SUIT...| 81s. 968, 408. 4 
Do. OVEROOAT 27s. 308 566 — 
Do.“ ULSTER”| 328. 886 ge 


—— 


WAISTCOATS, 78. to 16s. 
he Ready-made equal to those made to order. 


Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
thie hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in 2 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equall 9 or 
GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVE G SUITS. 


——— 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
TO THE 


MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


1 INSTRUMENTS excel in purity ot tone 


and perfection of tuning. They are made of the best 
material, thoroughly well seasoned, and are not liable to 


get out of order. Testimonials from all the most eminent 
Musicians in the world. 


Special Models for India and extreme climates. 


Prices from 14 to 300 Guineas. 


Catalogues and particulars to be had of all Musicsellers 
and Dealers in Great Britain and the Colonies, and 


OF 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


— — 


EAVESTAFF’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


_66, JERMYN STREET, W. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
25 to 50 per cent.). 

Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect, 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 

‘ gratis and post free. 
86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sourn KRNSINOTOxN, 
Lonpon, S. W. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 103. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 58. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. Linstgap, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


QAFETY, BRILLIAN( ¥, ECONOMY. 


— —" 


In contrast to the numerous and fatal accidents which 
arise from the use of Petroleum, YOUNG’S PARAFFIN 
OIL has been extensively burned in all Climates for Twenty- 
eight Years without a SINGLE ACCIDENT. It is 
Unequalled as an ILLUMINANT, giving both a Vigorous 
and a Beautiful Flame. It BURNS LONGER by Thirteen 
per Cent. than American Petro'eum, and is the most 
Economical Light known. 

GOLD MEDAL awarded at the PARIS EXHIBITION, 

Result Fæperiments made by Dr. STEVENSON 
MACADAM, F. R. S. E, F. C. S., as to the Photogenic 
Power of various Iuluminating Agents: — 

Assuming that Young’s Paraffin Oil aud American Petroleum 

are each valued at 10d. per gallon, Colza Oil at 3s. per 

gallon, and London Gas at 3s, per 1,000 feet, then to produce 

a light of Twenty-two Standard Candles :— 


Id. worth of YOU NG’S PARAFF'N OIL will burn 71 hours 
6 


ld. do. AMERICAN PETROLEUM _ do, * 
ld. do REFINED COLZA OIL eS | ae 
ld. do. LONDON. GAS do. 4 


Orders and Communications may be addressed to 
YOUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, at their 
Home Branches in Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Hull, London, Manchester, Newcastle ; or to 

JOHN FYFE, General Manager. 


Merchant House Buildings, 7, West George St., Glasgow. 


—— — — — 


ene desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the : 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


NOAL.—COUCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
C end, 288. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 268. cash; Best 
Inland, 258. cash; Inland. Clase B, 23s. cash; Nuts, 19s, ; 
Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. : 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
_—Hetton or Lambton, 28s.; Wallsend Seconds, 27s. ; 
best Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 256. best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s,; Derby Bright, 23s. ; Barnsley, 23s. ; 
Kitchen, 218.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 19s. ; Nute, 195.; 
Coke, 13s, per 12 sarks. Cash. Screened, Depots, 
Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; ig fm E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and olloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basin 
N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


were DR. NICHOLS’ ; 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound, 

One weal a day would give Health to 
Trvusands wo are uo sufferii g from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


— 


— — 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKIN G 
B POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet. 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., IS., 28. 6d. 
and 58. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


* 
rr 
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BROOK'S CH WING COTTONS. 


Patent Glacé Thread. 
Crochet and Tatting 


Cotton. : paw 12 de, 1802. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
Onxty Prize Mopar, London, 1881. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Medal, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CROGGON AND CO., 
OF IRON CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW, 


BUILDERS 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


aus i QUININE and IRON TONIC 


urifies and Enriches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 


duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. : 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 


next size 1]s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 


of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 


lt is exceedingly fragrant, and specially useful for removin 
mcrustations ot tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 18. and 2s.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


| Pig. SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
iginal colour without — . It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a pe ath natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses ina kak from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 


11 SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
For restoring the colour of the hair. 2 
ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
T combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 


the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 


ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsis are removed, Taraxacum and ng apa is much 


er than calomel or biue pill for removi ile, — Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 42. 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


FOR JELLI ES USE 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON'S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe ia cach Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 


12-—6d. Packets GEHIATIN , 
12—3i. 2 CITRIC ACID, 
1-18. Bottle ESSENCE OF IEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Querts Jelly, 


PRICE 10s. 


May now be obtained by order fecm all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, Ke., Ke. The several articles may also be 
bought separately as heretofore. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea Are 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 


„% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S NEW 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH—AURORA, 84s.; WEIR’S 
PATENT SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES— 
COMET, 84s.; ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot, Machines 
¥xchanged. Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. 
Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
IS WATERPROO EL. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’s HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Governwent Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


CO ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 


their manufacture. 


PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es, 


puRE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &o. 
PotTEeD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
* GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orgnge, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, Le., be 


G72 AND BLACKWELL 


have been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., let April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldbam, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 

eur agents, Messrs. Braddock and haw, of 
Yorkshire. street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessing to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you I am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 


I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harr p, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Cost:veness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. . 


Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. ljd., 2s. 94., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 * according to size, by Page D 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln), 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FO 
THE NURSERY, THE SIOK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. | 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 


OPGOOD & CO. 8 NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “‘un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


CLEANSE FROM DISEASE 
+ 
n S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 


IMPROVE DIGESTION 
pits. ' 
ESTABLISH THE HEALTH 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young, 
Sold Everywhere. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 


From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen. 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
CONTENTS. 

Medical Advice and Instructions to the Invalid. 

Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 

„ Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melanchclia loss of 
Nerve Power, and Depression. 

Nervous Ailments—Self Treatment and Cure. 

The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


6 


Sr 


* 


Pamphlet, post ſree for 3d. in stamps. 


Henne CURES of PARALYSIS, 
THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 
INDIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” . : 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison road, Kensington, 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 
(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 
pain, and — cures the most obstinate corns. All 
sufferers should try it. Sold by a'l chemists, or sent direct 


Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


for 15 stamps.-LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 


S 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


MANCHESTER WAREHOOUSE-I, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 
FULL ILLUSTRATED Price List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER Post, 


WATCHES. 


ORO | DE These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers G O LD. 
mechanism, will bear comparison with the most expensive. 
Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jewels, G O LD ‘ 
Plain or Engine-turned Case, various sizes 2 „% 212, 286. 
Hunters, ditto, ditto, ditto 
O — 0 \ D E legantly Engraved, Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting G 0 L D . 
Hands, without a Key | 50s 
OROIDE ALBERT CHAINS. GOLD. 
Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just 
R prepared in that material a new and elegant Albert Chain. In appearance it is not G OLD 
OIDE distinguishable from real gold, and is about the best substitute that has yet been . 
discovered.“ From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 
OROIDE 7s. 6d. ditto. GOLD. 
LINKS AND STUDS. 
O R 0 D E Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
shown in the Greek and Roman cases of the Gem Room at the British Museum.”— 
Weekly Times, Nov. 17, 1878. 
arison; for in colour aud brillianey this new amalgam is really beautiful. — Once a 
eek, December 2, 1876. : 
| | sea 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 
In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 
All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 108. 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 58. to 
„The links are as fine as hair in some instances, and resemble the best specimens G O LD . 
OROIDE “On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers by the com C3 OLD 
* 
O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton- road, London, S. W. 
Is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Post Free. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. | 


WILLS: 


11 
THREE “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
% Phere's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 


K AST LE 8 9} | “THREE CASTLES’” —Vide “The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
5 protected by the Name and Trade Mark. : 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


— — 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, Is. 4d. per lb. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine ” that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Ig an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.— Before 
urchasing, see HUGHES’ Patent BI AND TRI 
CYLINDRICAL APPARATUS; it is the most Portable 
and beautifully constructed of any, From £6 66, a set. 
Also the Newly Invented Patent 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Gives the most brilliant light. Come and see it. Combina- 
tion of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 candles, A 
marvellous light. Sir Antonio Brady compared it to the 
Limelight. o fear of breaking glasses. We challenge 
comparison. Price £6 6s. and £4 4s., with Ain. condensers. 
Beware of Imitations. The EDUCATIONAL DUPLEX- 
ICON, 3zin., £228, The Triplexicon Pamphlet, post free, Id. 


A STOCK OF OVER 20,000 SLIDES TO SELECT 
FROM ON VIEW. 


LECTURE SETS of every description. Best Comic 
Slipping, Is. 3d. Chromatropes, 8s, 6d. Coloured Phote- 
graphs, 2s, each. Plain, ls. The cheapest house in the 
world for slides. Quality guaranteed, Great novelties this 
season. New effects. | 

Now ready, our elaborate ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, 140 pages, post free, 6d., with Testimonials, Opinions 
of the Press, and particulars of the Triplexicon, 


W. G. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


China—“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from life models—New set ef 
“Dear Father, Come Home”—Physiology—Romance ef 
History—Cleopatra’s Needle, as shown at the Polytechnic— 
“Gabriel Grubb ”—Portraits. | | 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR\ ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines haye had a continually - 
N, sale throughout vae United Kingdom and th 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pille are sold in boxes at 18. léd. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 1)s, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or“ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or 3 from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
eerning this „the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA MIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet, says, 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and on of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise stre ing treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, 3 f f 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 


Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Areenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 
„Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE. —See 


Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23, 


Cars WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTUR 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, , Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it ia 4 e — and permanent cure. 

It Cures res, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 7 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Psoprietor solicits sufferers to give it a tial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of 88 cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any 9 on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


„J. RKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincola. 
1 — ey ities eases | 


NEW SLIDES.—Paris and the Exhibition—Cyprus— 
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| MASON d HAMLIN'S AMERICAN CABINET ORGANS. 


1 ; THE MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS received the only Gold Medal 


the Paris Exhibition, 1878. Proving conclusively the superiority of these Organs 


; Brinley Richards, R. Redhead, Carl Rosa, Ch. Santley, Chevalier Lemmens, the Abbé Liszt, &., &o. 
| ä | EVERY ORGAN IS WARRANTED. 
| U 


AND 


1 ald Medal Vienda Exhibition, 1873. 


f | : , 2 ‘te th, hich are celebrated for purity 
: Among many others, the following eminent musicians testify to the excellence of the Mason AND HAMLIN ORGANS (w 
: of tone, great power, and perfect . and the beautiful Vox Humana) :—Ch. Gounod, Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Rimbault, Dr. Spark, 


Only Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. Highest Honours and Gold Medal, Philadelphia 


Exhibition, 1877. 7 


| THE MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS received the highest honours at 
115 awarded to Musical Instruments of any description of American manufacture at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1877, for smoothness and equal dis- 
| tribution of tone, scope of expression, resonance and singing quality, freedom 
and quickness in action of keys and bellows, with thoroughness of workmanship, 
over all others. combined with simplicity of action. 


PRICES 14 TO 300 GUINEAS. 


From £1 78. per Quarter on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


Style 431.—THIRTEEN STOPS. 
Having FIVE sets of reeds, of two-and-a-half octaves S I x S 2 O P 8 


TWO ROWS OF VIBRATORS. 


each, one set of one octave, and knee swell. 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS. | 5 
The Case of this style is finished on all sides; back as K N E E 8 W EE L L. 


well as ends and front. It is also kept low in height, 
so that it may form no obstruction to the player when ~ 
facing the congregation or company. The top of this | DIAPASON, Metopra, VIOLA, Fiuts, VroTA Dotce, 


NEW CHEAP: MODEL. 


case can also be easily raised or removed when utmost 
power is required, AND 


VOX HUMANA. 


\ 


NEW \PEDAL MODEL. 
Style 482.—SIXTEEN STOPS. 


Having FIve sets of reeds of two-and-a-half octaves 
each, on the manual, and one set of thirty notes on the 
Pedals, With BLOW HANDLE at back, and BLOW 
PEDALS for feet over PEDAE~KEYBOARD. 


PRICE 76 GUINEAS. 


This organ (which is, without any exception, the 
cheapest and best Pedal Instrument made) can be fully 
supplied with wind by the performer, having two blow 
pedals as conveniently placed as in organs without 
pedals. Or, it can be supplied with wind by a second 
person, having a BLOW LEVER at the back. 


PRICE 20 GUINEAS. 


Second-Hand Instruments in Good Condition at Reduced Prices for Cash, 
or on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


Two Hundred Varieties to Choose from. 
5 | Illustrated Catalogue Post-Free and Gratis, 


PRICE 4 GUINEAS. — eg 
In Dark Oak Case, with F , 

of 8 Vibrators and Two — — P RICE 8 GUINEAS. 

Four and a Half. Guineas. WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 

In Light Ego with One Keyboard of Five 


PRICE 15 GUINE AS. Ovtaves, One Kéyboard of Four Octaves, Two Blow 


Pedals, and the Orgpn-toned Vibrators. Price Eight 
(NEW CABINET ORGAN.) Guinsas, This Instrument will be found invaluable to 


1 n Handsomely Carved Dark ok Caso, with Five | pmet e. ‘he Purpose of organ 
, Ootaves, Seven Stops (Flute, Cor Anglais, Celeste, 
Tremolo, Expression, Sourdine, and Forte), and One 
and a Half Rows of Vibrators. Price Fifteen Guineas. 

, Three Tears System. Illustrated Catalogues Post Free and Gratis. 


a 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS & ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


PRICE 7 GUINEAS. 


In Light Oak Case, with Five Octaves (F to F, or 
C to C), One Row of Organ-toned or ordinary Vibrators, 
and Two Blow Pedals, Price Seven Guineas. 


PRICE 40 GUINEAS. 


(CHEAP PEDAL MODEL.) 
| With Two Rows of Keys. 
In Plain Oak Case, with Two Rows of Keys, Full 


Pedal Compass of Thirty Notes, Two Rows of Vibrators, 
Sub. Bass, iSft., Two Fortés, Two Couplers, Knee 
Swells, Foot Pedal for Sub-Bass, Two Blow Pedals, and 
Blow Handle at back, and Expression Stop, Price 
Forty Guineas. 


Three Years System. 


— — 
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